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How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
STOR By all their Country's wishes bless'd! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 


She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








New Eneuavo Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 


$24,252,328.71 
LIABILITIES 


22,217,399+94 


$2,03 5,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

ANNUAL Casn_ distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsetl thereon the cash surren- 
der and welde » insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER. , Asst. Sec. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by 
An elegant 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
Siz@ 20X24. 


Joseph Farquharson. 
copy. Heliotype — 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c, 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON, 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


rhe Prang Educational Companyare now pub-’ 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. =; 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston, New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
For the higher educa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. isn ‘or sosing wowen 


b aildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Twenty- 
tive acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 


Classical and general course of study ; also, preparate 
and optional. Y ar commences Sept. 11. Tabs, Reels to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALe. 
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EDITORIAL, 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To- DAY. 
THE RULER OF AMERICA. By Edward E. Hale. 
UNBALANCED NeEws. By Frederick E. Goodrich 
Progress of Life Insurance. By David N. Holway. 
Books on the Venezuelan Question. By Herbert Putnam 
LITERATURE, Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 
ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip - 
SOME PARIS PROFESSORS. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth 
THE SPELLING BACILLUS. 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
AGASSIZ MusrtuM. The New Me 
THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt. 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheri 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 
FASHION NOTES 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Hale 


P. Goodrich 


ozoic Room 


Conducted by E. G. Sutherland 


Calendar of the Societies. 


ot entrance on 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 11. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Friday, March 13. 7.45 PM. Dr. Lyman B. Sperry will deliver an 
illustrated lecture on Recent Sceni sries in Montana and the State of Washington. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, March to. 

}OSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 419 Washington 
Tuesday, March to. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETYS 
cultural Hall, W Thursday } 
Hale, President of the Conn. Pomological Socie ty; § H 
S. T. Maynard of the Mass. Agricultural Colleg: 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Soctery. Horticultural 
Lectures, Saturdays, t! A.M March 14, Ornamental P| 
Grounds, by William S Egerton, Superintendent of Parks, 
tion, March 24-27. 

New ENGLAND HIsToRIC-GENEALOGICAI 
regular meeting, Wednesday, April 1 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker Memorial 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, March 8, 12.15 P.M. 
Leaves and their Transformations 

SocigeTy oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
March 12 


Rev. Jolin G. Paltrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 


photographs, 


Building, 


Dis ove 


Street 306th corporate meeting, 
LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; 


Open to members and strangers from g A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; 


Reading | 
vee 


GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION Second 
Friday, March 12 


FRUIT 


orcester, 


annual meeting, in Horti 
by J. Howard 
Newark, N. J.; Prof 
rhe public invited 
Hall, Tremont 
for Parks and 
N.Y. Spring 


and 13. Address« Ss 
Perkins of 
Discussion. 
Street 
Publik 


Exhibi- 


anting 
Albany, 


Sociery. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Lecture by Miss Frances Zirngiebel on 


Next regular meeting, Thursday 


FITCHBURGRAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UN 
CAUSEWAY 


WEST. 
ACCOMMODATION for 


6. 45 { ae and Albany. 
N S, 
9. 00 a Troy. ny 
9g OO A. M. Sundays only for 
. 


and Albany stopping at all 
11.30 


tions. 
A. M. 
‘ 
3.00 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 

7.00 to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, 
TON, 


8.0 
11.0 


TION 
STREET, 


STATION 


have had a few very fine FOR THE 


14 
made from a very excellent portrait, 


size 11 X inches, 


; ¥. : : PARLOR 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS _.. 
ae 1 YPEWRITER 


Troy 
Sta- 


ACCOMMODATION 


toga. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


BURLING- 
ST. a AND MONTREAL, 
DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
be ‘Falls. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 
ya 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 


RAYMOND & 
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for Troy and Albany and Sara- | 





will furnish good help, either transient or | 


permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 








WHITCOMB’s 
TOU 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Boston Apr 
Comprehensive Tours 
out) to 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


AND 


Me Yellowstone ran, 


nd for special descriptive circular 


ior Grand 
personally 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMs, 
296 Washington St,, 


Opposite School St., Bos: 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East | 
Catalonia - Mar. 14 Apr 
Scythia Mar Apr. 25 M 
Cephalonia Apr. 18 May 2 
Gallia - May 2 ] 
Pavonia - May 9 June 
SERVIA (Speci: le 
m New Y 


in, S60 ar 


Steamers tr 
First Ca 
and pwerde accordi g t 
steerage at 
Dratts on England, Ireland and S 
Notice The steamers of tl 
alongside the Liverpoo 
passengers depart from or 
station on the quay a¢ — 
For freight and passage any’s 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MAI TIN 
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ow rates 


1 Landing St 


OF NEW ENGLA) 
An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal 


Devoted to the Interests of the People 


The Springfield Republican i 
land institution recog 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents 
fairness and independence, ! 
obligation except the high duty to its readers 
Its editorial comments 
the work of trained and thoughtful 5 
whose single purpose is to find and pres 
the truth in the interest of all the people 

The literary features 
reading afforded by The Republican 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the 
Special attention is devoted bot! 
higher interests and to the practical a! 
which concern women. Liberal 
given to book reviews and notices, 
art, dramatic and musical news and 
Many original stories. written 
for The Republican, are published 
esting letters of travel, 
dence from Boston and Washington, ong 
and selected poetry and choice extracts trom 
the best sources literature 
to enrich the columns of the paper 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains its 
utatien as the best weekly review of Amer 
can life anywhere published. It presents 
compact form and convenient arrangeme 
all the important news of the week, W% 
special regard for New Englat d news. | 
contains the chief editorials and liter 
features from the seven d 


nized an 


an id ausct 


miscel 


and 


special correspot 


of current 


daily issue 
fully and attractively arranged 
a special department of agricul 
ters and always a bright 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for 
ful and intelligent people everywhere ° 
wish to keep in touch with New ! 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY REPUBLICAN 


and 


THE 
year. 
THE SUNDAY 
year. ; 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLI AP ; 
year; 5° cents for six m< mths; 3 cer 4 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. F 
The Weekly Republican will ¢ sent "7 
for one month to those who wish to ')* 
Address THE REPUBL ICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, M: ASS. 
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death of Governor Green- 
halge comes unexpectedly and 
idenly, following that of 
«Governor Robinson. ‘The Gov- 
enor has been known to be in poor 
ealth for some time, his illness 
attributed to the exactions 
imposes upon the 
that office. It is 
a wholesome custom. which 
juires the Governor of the state 
hold himself at the service of 
ery association or informal gather- 
which may want a ‘ figurehead’ 
exhibition or an entertaining 
seaker to make an_ after-dinner 
Other Governors have 
elt the strain upon their physical 
pwersand have protested against 
Governor Greenhalge protested 
io late. He had determined upon 
trip tothe South for relief and 
recreation, when he_ was _ finally 
struck down. 


closely 


custom 
holding 


which 


Gress 


first 
Mass- 


5 Greenhalge is the 
Chief Magistrate of 
chusetts who has died in office for 
nore than seventy years. This was 
probably the last year of his service 
Governor, modern custom pre- 
“tibing three years as the limit of 
feeiection. But his death is felt to 
* a public loss. He has grown 
‘idly in popular favor and respect 
since he first assumed office and has 
“own himself to be a worthy suc- 
“sor of the long line of distin- 
gushed men holding that honorable 


position. 

Henry M. Whitney has ex- 
} plained his plan for manu- 
\ ‘turing and distributing fuel gas 
. ‘ore the legislative Committee on 
aan wufactures, and the statements 
“tered by him and by other gentle- 
"0 conversant with the matter 
_) Sustain the opinion expressed 
‘ttis journal, that the enterprise 
Sone of the most important for the 
“dustries of Massachusetts that has 
‘er been projected. It is compara- 
’ *d z Short time since the value 
ae y-products of the process of 
8 Coal gas has been under- 
Pood; at the present day there is 
account made of these products 
Tope than in this country; and 
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the foundation of Mr. Whitney’s 
plan is the utilization of the chief 
of these products according’ to the 
most advanced processes known 
abroad. ‘Thus, the proposed manu- 
facture includes not only gas for 
fuel, to be piped wherever it is 
needed, but coke for manufacturing 
and domestic use, tar which has so 
many mechanical uses, and ammonia 
with which to supply the nitrogen 


in agricultural fertilizers. It isa 
broad subject, full of interesting 


details to which we shall refer later. 


APPILY the most recent rumor 
anent the discovery of the 
North Pole is fading away. There 
is one chance in a few thousand 
that the story is true. Perhaps 
Nansen has discovered new land 
in the Arctic ocean. There is 
new land there to be discovered. 
Perhaps he sent two couriers out 
over the ice,and perhaps one reached 
the Lena Delta and the other reached 
Arkangel. Amazing journeys are 
matters of every day occurrence in 
Arctic history. But if these couriers, 
traveling upon the shifting ice-pack 
in temperatures of twenty to forty 
below zero, in the midst of the black 
Arctic night, actually completed the 
distance from Nansen’s ship, north 
of Russia, to points on the main 
land a thousand miles apart, their 
feat must be rated the most astound- 
ing ever performed by man. 

As for the rumor, current it is said 
at Yale, that not Nansen but John 
M. Verhoeff is the discoverer of the 
North Pole, that would be funny if 
it did not awake sad memories. The 
chief reason why Verhoeff cannot be 
the discoverer of the pole is not the 
fact that he is dead. That fact, to 
begin with,is thoroughly established. 
Since his disappearance in August, 
1892, he has been seen by no one, 
white man or Eskimo. What the 
Eskimo does not see in his country 
is pretty certain not to be there. ‘To 
suppose that a white man has been 
able to conceal himself in a strip of 
land two hundred miles or so long — 
walled in at the north by a glacier 
sixty miles wide —and two or three 
miles broad, hunted over by a keen- 
eyed tribe ; to suppose that any man 
could live hidden there; nay, to sup- 
pose that a white man, unaided by 
natives, not a particularly good 
hunter, armed only with*a revolver 
and twenty five rounds of cartridge, 
unprovided with means of making 
fire, could live there at all is simply 
preposterous. 

But not as preposterous as the the- 
ory that without proper equipment 
a man could march from McCormick 
Bay to the North Pole. Haveany of 
these gentleman who jauntily an- 
nounce that Verhoeff is probably the 
discoverer of the pole the slightest 
idea of the region where the explorer 
was last seen? These are the facts: 
Robertson’s Bay, where the last 
traces of Verhoeff were found, is a 
trifle short of a thousand miles in a 


direct line from the pole. ‘The first 
five hundred miles of the road would 
be either along the coast, in and out 
of bays— which would quadruple 
the distance — or over a 
waste of snow, level as the sea, abso 
lutely without the germ of life of any 
sort. Every mouthful of food he 
would have to carry with him, Every 
drop to drink he would have to melt. 
In order to carry food and fuel a 
sledge is necessary. Verhoeff had 
no prepared food, no fuel, no sledge 
Having tramped five hundred miles 
under these conditions, Verhoeff 
would come to the worst part of his 


trackless 


journey, the road over the terrible 
ice-pack of the Polar sea. But 
further to present such a case were 


ridiculous It is time the Verhoeft 
rumors should cease. 


THE RULER OF AMERICA. 


EFORE Commodore Perry visited 


Japan an Ametican vessel had 
been shipwrecked on one of the 
Japanese islands. Her surviving 


sailors were all imprisoned for that 
crime and were in prison when Perry 
arrived with his squadron. One of 
them, a lad from Oregon, hardly 
twenty-one years o!d,had then learned 
the Japanese language. So the Jap 
government had a convenient inter- 
preter, when a diplomatic accident of 
great importance surprised them. 

In an interview with some Ameri- 
can officer on one of Perry's ships, 
the Japanese officer on public duty 
slapped the American. He was not 
shot on the spot, but he and _ his 
were tumbled off the ship in disgrace. 
The crew went to quarters and war 
seemed impending, when the higher 
Japanese officials came on board with 
an humble apology, and, for the mo- 
ment, the insult seemed atoned. But 
it put a black cloud on the negotiation. 

The Japanese government wanted 
to know what they had done — how 
high an officer had been insulted ; 
they sent for this Oregon prisoner 
and asked him. 

He said he supposed the officer 
was a captain, from what they said 
of his uniform. _ If he were, he said, 
he commanded lieutenants, and that 
lower grades were midshipmen, mas- 
ters, quartermasters, boatswains and 
seamen. All of which the Japs wrote 
down. 

Then they asked who this officer 
had above him. 

“ Well,’”’said young Oregon, “ if he 
were a captain, the commodore is 
above him.” And they wrote that 
down 

‘‘ Who is above the commodore? ”’ 

“« The Secretary of the Navy,” said 
Oregon. 

“ And who is above him?” 

‘The President.” 

“And who is above him?” 

“The PEOPLE,” said Oregon. 

But in his narrative, afterwards, he 
added, “ And of this they could make 
nothing.” 

That story speaks well for the 
training boys got in the log cabins or 
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the slab schoolhouses of Oregon fifty 
years ago. And if that fine fellow is 
still alive—and I hope he is—I 
wish he would write a letter to the 
Editor of this journal,to tell his after 
history ; — yes,and to tell how far the 
Japs chose to profit by the excellent 


instruction he gave them. They 
might have studied a good many 


books, published in Paris, in London 
or in Berlin, without getting as good 
a view of the American Constitution 
as he gave them in two words. 

But the young fellow’s success, at 
the moment, was as bad as most 
Americans now have when they try 
to explain our constitutional politics 
to people ‘from the other side.’ 

‘** Of this they could make nothing, 
ha says grimly. 

And this is, at bottom, the trouble 
with the diplomats of Europe with 
prime ministers, and with leaders of 
‘’Er Majesty’s Hop-position,’ and of 
travelers who do America in six 
months, from Europe and from Asia. 
Even men of intelligence, skill and 
education, when they have been born 
and drilled in the forms of feudalism, 
can make nothing of the central truth 
of our system. ‘They think that it is 
mere gasconade or buncombe, when 
we say that the People — People with 
a very large P— made the govern- 
ment of this Nation and directs it, 
and will continue to do so. ‘Of 
that they can make nothing.’ 

ut, all the same, it is the truth. 

The People made the government. 

‘The People, armed and disciplined, 
is the Army. 

The People is the Fountain of 
Honor. 

The People is the Ultimate Appeal. 

Mr. Cleveland knows this very 
well. President Harrison knew it. 
Arthur knew it. Hayes, Garfield, 
Grant and dear Lincoln knew it per- 
fectly. Not one of these Presidents 
ever spoke of himself as ‘ the ruler of 
America,’ nor ever dreamed that he 
was, nor ever wanted to be. Each 
of them, in his turn, was the Chief 
Magistrate of America, or, if you 
please, the Chief Servant, or the 
Chief of Staff. jut no one of them 
ever said, even to his wife in the 
seclusion of home, that he was the 
‘Ruler of America.’ 

The trouble with’ Mr. Bayard seems 
to be that in an unguarded moment 
he forgot this central and essential 
principle of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

But poor Mr. Bayard had lived so 
long among feudalists! And one 
sees his same mistake in three-quar- 
ters—-in nine-tenths— of what is 
written on such subjects by men or 
women who have been bred in Fed- 
eral schools. In my own house,once, 
an English gentleman of great intel- 
ligence told me that he had visited 
the White House, and was most glad 
to pay his respects to ‘the Ruler of 
our Great Nation.’ Poorman! He 
thought he would please me! But he 
saw his mistake soon enough. I 
stormed out, 

“Ruler of America? 


” 


Who told 
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you he was the ruler of America? 
He never told you so. He is the 
First Servant of America.” And I 
hope the poor traveler learned his 
lesson. 

But Iremembered sadly,what I took 
care not to tell him, that even in the 
New York Tribune, within the year, 
I had seen the President called ‘ The 
Ruler of America.’ Of course this 
was an accident. ‘The Tribuneknows 
well enough that no President ever 
ruled America, not for a quarter of 
a second. Only the blue pencil point 
had broken off that night in the proof- 
reader's hand in the Tribune office. 

Everything which goes wrong now 
is relegated to the schools. Whena 
man’s beefsteak is burned he writes 
an article to show that cooking 
should be taught in all the public 
schools. Or if some one in the 
choir sings flat on Sunday, he pro- 
poses that music should be taught in 
the public schools. How would it do 
to try this for the benefit of Mr. Bay- 
ard’s successor thirty years hence? 

Let each school in the nation meet 
in the large hall once a week, and 
after other proper patriotic exercise, 
let us: have a little catechism, which 
might be studied from the Oregon 
sailor’s narrative. 

Question. Who is above the Post 
master? 

Answer. The Postmaster General. 

QY. Who is above him? 

A, The President. 

Q. Who is above the President? 

A. The Supreme Court. 

Q. Whomadethe Supreme Court? 

A. We, the People of the United 
States. We made the Nation and we 
rule it. 

And it would not hurt the 
— or the children — or the Mr, Bay 
ards of the future and the People of 
the future, if they could all be made 
to understand, by the united efforts 
of teachers and parents, pulpit and 
press, that the People is under the 
rule of a Power whose mills grind 
surely though they grind slowly. The 
catechism will be complete when they 
learn that He is above the People, 
and that no one else is. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
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UNBALANCED NEWS. 


WO weeks ago, on the 
Friday, occurred two events 
whose record in the daily press 
overshadowed—or perhaps it would 
be better to say outshone—all the 
other news of the day. There was 
no lack of news outside these two 
events. Herein Boston the Legis- 
‘lature was in session, the Aldermen 
were engaged in an important hear- 
ing on street railway fares, the 
grand opera was in full blast, and 
preparations forthe celebration of 
Washington’s birthday on the follow- 
ing day were on foot. Ex-Governor 
Robinson lay dying at his home in 
Chicopee, and one of the most popu- 
lar of our latter-day humorists, ‘ Bill 
Nye,’ was passing away. In Cam- 
bridge. the faculty of Harvard 
College had just projected the start- 
ling idea of a shortening ef the 
course foradegree. At Washington, 
the two Senators of Massachusetts 
had delivered memorable speeches 
on the Cuban question. In Turkey, 
Clara Barton had just secured 
entrance for the Red Cross into 
Armenia. 

All this, and a great deal more, 
was in the news of the day for which 
the readers of the daily papers had 
to hunt and, when found, to take in 
condensed form, in order that the 
details of the hanging of Angus 
Gilbert and the fight between Fitz- 
simmons and Maher might be dis- 
played in columns and pages of 
type and pictures. There was com- 
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petition to produce the most elabo- 
rate account of these two events 
and the largest number of ‘illustra- 
tions.’ There was hot rivalry in 
printing ‘extras’ and putting them 
on the street for sale. And it must 
be told, too, that Washington street 
along Newspaper Row was filled 
with people staring at the bulletins 
and eagerly buying the highly 
pictured ‘extras’ as the newsboys 
cried them. 

Here was a manifest lack of 
balance in that most important 
function of a daily newspaper, the 
presentation of the news. The 
work of the world, its progress, its 
life, the happenings which _ illus- 
trate or stimulate the thought of the 
world, held the subordinate place. 
The two events of the least value, 
according to any sane and healthy 
estimate, dominated the news abso- 
lutely, offensively and vociferously. 
And the public could not escape 
from it; it was forced upon them. 
Only one newspaper in Boston—the 
Evening Transcript—preserved the 
even balance of its news columns, 
giving their proper value in the 
record to the events which the 
other papers were exploiting. 

This is inartistic and demoraliz- 
ing ; it offends good judgment. But 
there is a reason for it—a commer- 
cial reason, which is always alleged 
when complaint is mrade by readers 
of newspapers ; and this is that ‘ the 
people want it.’ Undoubtedly a 
great many people do want it; the 
sales of those monstrous ‘ extras’ of 
the 21st of February show that a 
good many thousand people, who do 
not buy newspapers regularly, buy 
them under the morbid stimulus of 
such news, and the circulation figures 
are correspondingly raised for the 
moment. But when this is said, 
there remains the great body of 
newspaper readers. Do these want 
such news, presented in such an un- 
balanced fashion? It is not un- 
reasonable to say that, in all prob- 
ability, far more are offended than 
are pleased. 

The managers of daily newspapers, 
the editors and publishers, are 
shrewd and practical men. They 
also, to the honor of the American 
press, are almost always men of 
broad views and high purposes. 
They already see that real profit is 
not to be found in degrading the 
character of their publications in 
this manner, and they know that it 
is not conducive to healthy public 
morals. They yield to what they 
consider the necessities of compe- 
tition, and print such news in such 
shape in order that they may not 
lose their share of the sales which 
their more unscrupulous neighbor 
might gain if he did it alone. 

But they have the remedy in their 
own hands, and they ought to apply 
it. “The newspapers of Boston,” 
said the Boston Post, referring to 
this occasion, “did not do them- 
selves credit, and we are heartily 
ashamed of them. We include the 
Post in this denunciation, for it was 
one of the worst offenders.” And 
then the Post suggests the means of 
relief: **How can such reports be 
kept within the bounds of modera- 
tion? The law cannot do it. It 
was tried in New York and failed. 
The freedom of the pressis guar- 
anteed by the constitution. There 
is one Other way. Why cannot the 
newspapers agree to limit the report 
of an execution to a half column, 
for instance? The Post would be 
pleased to join in such an agree- 
ment.” 

The very suggestion of an agree- 
ment of this sort offers encourage- 
ment of reform. May it bear fruit. 

FREDERICK E. GooprICu. 


PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY DAVID N. HOLWAY. 


[An address delivered before the Parker 
Memorial Science Class of Boston.] 


3 is questionable whether in the 
previous history of the civilized 
world there has ever been a decade 
of such marvellous progress along 
scientific and practical lines as that 
which has occured during the past 
ten years. We may not easily fathom 
what Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome may have accomplished in 
any one decade of their history, but 
the historian has not chronicled any 
such consummations and progres- 
sions as we have witnessed from 
1886 to 1896. The human mind 
has not rested serenely in that only 
which is seen and material. It has 
out-reached into the occult and un- 
seen, and therefrom created results, 
powerfully luminous in their im- 
measurable value. The silent forces 
of earth and air have become the 
realistic forces of rapid transit and 
illumination, so that the history 
made today in each civilized nation 
is known to every other asthe mor- 
row dawns. 

The racial differences that, in the 
past, have divided nations into rival 
factions, have gradually changed into 
a cosmopolitan interest in all man- 
kind, as the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the press have performed their 
wondrous work. The spirit of the 
age has become one of distinctive 
progress along all the lines of thought 
and action whereby humanity is en- 
riched. Whittier’s words prove true: 

‘ Life greatens in these later years.’ 


Since, therefore, it was my privi- 
lege to address you nearly ten years 
ago, we have passed from much that 
then seemed wonderful tothat which 
is now really marvellous. 

I then treated the great problem of 
life assurance from the scientific 
standpoint. I traced, as you may 
remember, the origin of the first mor- 
tality table to the distinguished Pre- 
torian Prefect Ulpianus who, as one 
of the eminent Roman Jurists, felt 
that justice in the settlement 
of life estates demanded that 
the probability of human life 
should be deduced from its average 
duration among the Romans. The 
singular historic fact was educed 
that we have no record of any other 
mortality table during the succeeding 
fourteen centuries, It was equally 
noteworthy that during this time no 
jurist or statesman or philosopher 
among the Romans, or any other 
nation, realized that this mortality 
table was the corner-stone of a busi- 
ness whose mission it should be to 
create millions of estates where none 
otherwise would have existed, and 
bless age with a crown of finan- 
cial rejoicing when business ventures 
should prove fruitless. 

At that time it was clearly demon- 
strated that the first dawnings of the 
life assurance idea was found in 1653, 
when Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, 
came to Paris during the reign of 
Louis XIV and formed associations 
named afte® him. These were all 
speculative in character, rather than 
practical, wherein a surviving few 
reaped all the benefits. This could 
not be called genuine life assurance. 

It was also demonstrated that in 
1693 the first scientific mortality 
table was published, being based 
upon births and deaths in Silesia, 
and was prepared by the celebrated 
astronomer, Dr. Halley. Between 
that date and 1755 a mortality table, 
as deduced from lives in Great 
Britain, was perfected, so that when 
the famous Society for Equitable 
Assurances was founded in England 
in 1762, it had a scientific corner- 


stone upon which to erect a ieee 
structure that has proven such aa 
uable factor in the advancino 
zation of the nineteenth -. 
This grand old company stil] exic,. 
at the ripe age of one hundreg .. 
thirty-three years, providing - 
assurance for the protection of man, 
households. ; 

From that time forward it wag ; 
explained how various tables 
duced from large numbers of lives ;, 
both Great Britain and Am: rica. had 
been prepared, and that * 
ences between them were so « 
that either one could have } 
adopted with perfect safety 

It was attempted at that tim 
make clear to you that this morta 
table demonstrated beyond jues 
that out of a thousand lives take; 
the age of twenty-five any compa 
may know in advance that the ; 
age time to which they w 
be sixty-four years, whil 
thirty-five they will live 
seven years old, and so 
ages. 

Without this well established | 
assurance upon human life 
safely exist. With it, Americar 
panies have been able to m 
ward with triumphant success 

It was then demonstrated 
that this table had proved so ac 
that no American life company had 
failed from a larger mortality exper 
ence than expected, but that the few 
failures which had occured came 
tirely from an inability to ma 
successfully a business for which the 
officers were not trained. It was 
demonstrated that the entire 
incident tothe failure of t! 
panies had then been less 
per cent of the money 
American companies. It 
known fact that now it does 
one per cent of the am 
has been paid into our life com; 

Let me ask now, as | asked 
what business of anything like ' 
proportions which this has re 
can show an equally low percentage 
of loss during a period of over ff, 
years? 

Beyond the fact of a mortali 
table, safe beyond peradventure 
was shown that the assumptior 
safe interest rate upon the securities 
forming the reserve, or the am 
required by lawto be put aside ! 
meet the inevitable requirements 0! 
the future, must be so conservative 
that the companies could surely rey 
upon it to perform its share 
important business. That has beer 
held for many years at four pet 
and thus far has proved ample 
average interest earnings 
panies in the United States du 
the last decade has been in rea 
between five and six per cent. 

In 1886 your attention was Cc 
to the third factor of consequent 
namely, the assumption of a ra 
expense in a business which 
reach many years into the 
such a way as to be 
question. That has been so 
arranged that considerably less 
the assumed expense rate has Dett 
expended over the years t! 
have run. 

Knowing, , therefore, the aver 
duration of human life, the sale 
terest thatcan be earned n 
vestments, and having an amp* 
vision for expenses, it was 
to you how there had been p 
a scientific premium for varying 4° 
and applicable to different pians ™ 
had fully stood the test of actua' ® 
perience, so thatno American °"" 
pany had ever failed because 
scientific premiums had been =" 
cient. —_ 

At that time the actual histo © 
the life companies doing busines * 
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\fassachusetts for the fifteen years 
from 1870 to 1885 was briefly re- 
viewed as illustrative of how com- 
ajetely this scientific premium per- 
formed its work amid both prosperity 
and adversity in this country. It is 
now my pleasure to present to you 
‘he fuller illustration which twenty- 
ve years affords. 

In 1870 the life companies doing 
business in Massachusetts numbered 
ewenty-seven, and they had in round 





umbers : 
sctanding Assurance $1 982,000,000 
eset 263,000,000 
at 221,000,000 
t+ will be remembered that this 
vas a time of marked prosperity 
hroughout the country. The pro 
rective power of life assurance was 


eing rapidly appreciated among the 
and an annually increasing 
business was the result. 

During the next decade, however, 


nancial panic of 1873 was 
experiencee. ‘The natural lack of 
c nfid nce and the consequent with 
lding of capital from activity pre 


vast numbers of our people 
purchasing new : 
g forward old ones, so that in 
his condition appeared : 


policies or 


th 


tstanding Assurance 1,415,0¢ 
40 3,000,000 


eset 345,000,000 


0,000 


Observe, however, how thoroughly 
this scientific premium had _per- 
its work during these ten 
years. The volume of insurance in 
force had become $564,000,000 less, 
per cent; but the 
increased $140,000,000, 

per cent, and the 
the same proportion. 
this needful? Because 

ery policyholder had been growing 

ler; every policy nearing 
maturity, and the premiums as they 


formed 


twenty-eight 
had 
thirty-two 
e in 
hy was 


assets 


recer\ 


WW 


was 


were being paid, plus the existing 
reserve, must provide absolutely for 


the sure coming fact of death,and the 
maturity of the endowments. 

lhe lesson of that decade should 
not be lost upon thoughtful scientific 
minds. It demonstrated that con 
tinuous growth is not essential for 
the maintenance of any of our 
regularly organized level premium 
companies. They could have 
stopped procuring new _ business 
entirely, and each policy in each 
company would have been carried 
forward until maturity and paid in 
full, because this scientifically pre- 
pared premium was absolutely pro- 
viding for it. 

Five years later, in 
same companies had : 


1885, these 


tetar 


ing Assurance $ 


1970,000,000 
509,000,000 
447,000,000 


_ Keserve 


it will be observed that the amount 
assurance in force was almost 
precisely the same as in 1870. Note, 
however, the difference in assets and 
reserve. The assets in 1870 were 
$263,000,000, while in 1885 they 
Were $509,000,000, or nearly double, 
and the reserve of $221,000,000 in 

age became $447,000,000 in 188s. 
Almost exactly the same number 
people were assured, but a large 
Proportion of them were soon to have 
‘neir policies paid by the sure pro- 
cess of death, or the equally sure 
Progress of time when so many en- 
‘owments mature, and the money 

Was there to do it. 

41 During the decade from 1885 to 
a ‘95 the United States has passed 
chat ‘trough much of a trying and peculiar 
‘ature, financially and commercially. 
. Vuring this time many old and well- 
shes established business institutions were 
‘reed into bankruptcy. The pre- 
“umption might easily have prevailed, 
‘érefore, that life assurance would 
net have progressed as favorably as 
0 previous years, and that at least 























some of the companies would en- 
counter disaster. The reverse, how- 
ever, is true. Each company mot 
every liability fully and promptly, 
and their progress was unprecedented, 
as the following figures of Jan 1, 
1895, demonstrate : 
Outstanding Assurance 
Assets 

Liabilities 

Surplus 


$5,416,000,000 
I ,026,000,000 

888,000,000 

1 38,000,000 

This amount includes industrial 
assurance, or the insuring of whole 
households for small amounts, and 
the number of policies aggregates 
eight millions two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand. Of this 
1,775,000 are ordinary and 6,503,000 
industrial. 

It will be observed that the amount 
of assurance in force increased during 
the past ten years $3,440,000,000, or 
two hundred and seventy-four per 
cent. In other words, this increase 
alone is nearly double the entire 
volume of assurance in force in 1895. 
The assets have increased $517,000, 
ooo or more than doubled within 
this decade. The number of people 
holding policies has increased ten 
fold. These are the bare facts. 

Let us look at these results 
critically, philosophically and scien 
tifically. 

At the beginning of the year 1895 
the volume of life assurance through- 
out the world was $12,625,000,000. 
The life companies of the United 
States reporting to the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department had in force, 
therefore, over forty-two per cent of 
the entire amount existing in the 
world. 

During 1894 (the last year when 
statistics are available) the amount 
issued was as follows 
Great Britain 
Continental Europe 
United States 


$ 340,000,00¢ 
390,000,000 
I, 309,000,000 


Aggregate $2,099,000, 000 


The United States issued $639,- 
000,000 more than the entire issues 
by the other nations, or sixty-five 
per cent of amount obtained in the 
world. For the first time in the 
history of life assurance the amount 
secured in a single year exceeded 
two billions of dollars. 

Why have we outstripped every 
nation in the amount of assurance 
-upon human life? What are the 
underlying causes? 

First of all, we are an intelligent 
people, constantly growing in vigor 
of apprehension and breadth of 
comprehension, and when convinced 
of the practical worth of anything, 
are very prompt in adopting it. This 
spirit has pervaded the American 
mind as never before. Within this 
decade all classes of our people have 
reached forth anxiously for that 
which, amid the stern disasters of 
commercial life, and the sterner 
mandates of death, should be a 
solace and support. Within this 
period American life companies 
have paid their policyholders in 
death claims, maturing endowments, 
dividends, etc., nearly eight hundred 
and ten millions of dollars. These 
‘object lessons’ have taught the 
people that life assurance is the only 
sure method by which they may 
krow, in advance, that the policies 
they possess are bonds against those 
unseen and unknown disasters that 
come upon us all, Not only, there- 
fore, has the patronage of our various 
companies grown larger and larger 
during these years, and the volume 
of protection increased tothe immense 
proportions already stated, but there 
has grown with it a keener sense 
than ever before of the dignity and 
value of work. 

It has been well said that ‘Work 
is the higher law of the universe,’ 
and that ‘All civilization comes of 
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work.’ The spirit in which work is 
done measures the quality, and thus 
the true result of it. If performed 
with a deep-seated appreciation of 
helpfulness to others as well as_ our- 
selves, we practically aid in the 
creation of a higher civilization. If 
duty alone commands and leads us 
we may do much good work, but the 
goal before us will be an exemption 
from labor, and an entering upon 
that unhealthy condition where the 
lack of responsibility induces mental 
decay, rather than continuous growth, 
and where the individual only is 
considered. 


There is much force in the old 
Latin proverb—Unus homo, nullus 
homo. One man (indeed) is no man 


when considered in the light of his 
standing alone and doing as he 
pleases, irrespective of those about 
him. 

Again: As American people have 
pondered over this matter they have 
become more and more convinced 
that each earner owes a debt to his 
estate commensurate with his earn 
ing ability, and that no method of 
finance known among men can secure 
the payment of that debt, through 
any moderate amount of yearly out- 
lay, except through life or endow- 
ment policies. The bond in hand, 
payable in accordance with the 
desires of the insurer, enables him to 
know that the debt will be paid as 
surely as death itself shall come. 
And that prolongs his life and makes 
a mightier man of him. He has per- 
formed one of the noblest duties 
known to mankind. He goes forth 
among his fellows with the ever- 
present thought that the financial 
measure of his life work will find 
fruitage whether he lives or whether 
he dies. 

Into the warp and woof of human 
society there has been interwoven 
the great thought that the rewards of 
labor are not only to carry forward 
all the members of it with comfort 
day by day, but that a certain pro- 
portion of those rewards must be 
used to continue the same comfort 
when the earner dies, or when he or 
she reaches that time in life when 
incapacity for its activities prevails. 

An eminent statesman has recently 
declared that ‘Life insurance has 
crystallized the problem of saving.’ 
The grand law of averages that 
underlies and safeguards the dusi- 
ness enables it to be so, and we have 
a right to claim its advantages as a 
part of our heritage. 

Men and women who have great 


abilities and great earnings have 
great privileges under this grand 
system. Their thoughts have been 


turned to it, and a large and increas- 
ing membership is already inaugu- 
rated. The Hon. John Wanamaker, 
in a speech at Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 
1885, before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, told why 
he carried sixty-two policies upon his 
life, aggregating nearly two million 
dollars. Two of these reasons were 
as follows: “ Life insurance is a 
saving fund that not only saves and 


takes average care of my deposits, 
but takes me into partnership, not 
infrequently returning premiums with 
interest and profit.” ‘It enables a 
man to give away all he wishes dur- 
ing his lifetime and_ still make such 
an estate as he cares to leave.” 

This merchant prince goes forth 
to his daily business a better anda 
stronger man as he realizes that all 
the best life companies of the world 
stand back of him financially. 

If all the millionaires of America 
would but follow his example and 
begin with the advent of this new 
year a system of daily beneficence, 
in the thousands of channels where 
wise charity is needed, who can 
measure how much it would do to 
bring forward those millenium days 
when the richer and the poorer shall 
stand side by side in fraternal 
accord? 


BOOKS ON THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION. 
A dee boundary dispute between 

Great Britain and Venezuela 
has not largely interested travelers, 
and asa result the literature of the 
subject is rather thin. It is so 
wearisome a task to explore vaguely 
hoping to find specific things, that 
almost any assistance, even if con- 
fessedly imperfect, is of use. The 
first heat of this controversy is over, 
but there is still much and perhaps 
more thoughtful interest displayed. 
An investigator will naturally wish to 
inform himself as to the boundary 
dispute itself and as to maps _throw- 
ing light thereon; next, to fall in 
with some of the best books of travel, 
which bear on the topics or acquaint 
one with the condition of Venezuela 
and British Guiana; and lastly, he 
will wish to put his hands easily up- 
on the principal documents in the 
case. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, has kindly 
furnished a list of the works there 
available for this information. A 
book of travels early in the century 
was Bolingbroke’s Voyage to the 
Demarary (1809), which gives an ac- 
count of the settlements on the Es 
sequibo, the Berbice, etc. (on No. 
4465.77). Schomburgk’s first impor- 
tant series of journeys was taken at 
the request and expense of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and extends 
from 1835-39. The Library has the 
German text only (4361.5). Schom- 
burgk was then (1841) appointed 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the boundary of British 
Guiana, and the result was the work 
in which he laid down the “nea 
caprichosa, so called by the friends of 
the Venezuelan claim. Aside from 
documentary evidence, this may be 
cal'ed the most important book upon 
the subject (Shelf-number 2315.62). 
Codazzi’s Kesimen dela geografia de 
Venezuela (1841) on pp. 5, 6, 238-40, 
considers the boundary line ( D.250.7: 
2315.10); so also does the Memoria 
of the Venezuelan Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for 1842 (No.4 in 63904. 
2, pp. 5-8). Spence’s Land of Boli- 
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var (2360a. 60), contains a selected 
list of books on the country, useful, 
but without especial bearing on the 
dispute. In Barry’s Venezuela: a 
Visit to the Gold Mines of Guyana 
(1886) is animportant ‘outline of the 
clauses of treaties under which Great 
Britain claims certain territories on 
the Essequibo’ (5869a. 79). ‘The 
boundary is briefly considered in 
Bronkhurst’s work on Guiana (436ga. 
103), published in 1890. Bulletin 
No. 34 of the Bureau of American 
Republics (1892) covers the dispute 
succinctly on pp. 12-18 (4311, 119. 
34). 

To come to the matter of cartogra- 
phical evidence, Kiepert’s map of 
Tropical America (1858) draws the 
boundary at the Amacura river, and 
extends it as far as 61 degrees west 
(map 42.5). In Terjera’s Venezuela 
pintoresca (1875) —toprogresschrono 
logically —is a good map running 
the line as claimed by Venezuela to 
the Essequibo, while Dance in the 
next year, in his Four Years in Ven 
ezuela, places the line at the Orinoco 
(2868.62). Tebar’s map (1887), in 
which the /inea caprichosa and the pe 
sition of the gold mines are clearly 
defined, is in President Cleveland’s 
Message of 1888 (C. 312. 1 Vol. 11 
soth Cong. 1st session. Senate Exec. 
doc. no, 226), 

The boundary lines at various peri- 
ods are shown in Rodway’'s British 
Guiana,vol. 3, p. 164(1894),with a dis 
cussion of the question (4362. 141). 
British Guiana and its Resources 
(1895) has a map of the Amacura 
river and also a chapter on the situ 
ation. The four boundary lines are 
clearly shown in the Scottish Geo 
graphical Magazine for February 
(Reading Room 362), and a map of 
part of British Guiana and Venezuela 
in the Geographical Journal for April, 
1895, is commended (6266. 2, vol. 5). 
An admirably concise statement of 
the situation is in Whitaker’s Alma 
nack for 1896, with a small but clear 
map (Ref. Lib. Bates Hall). 

Whoever wishes to see an authori- 
tative summary of the British claim, 
based on deep cartographical knowl- 
edge, will consult the London Times 
for February 6, and find there Clem 
ents R. Markham’s article written 
from the evidence of maps in posses- 
sion of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Chief among United States docu- 
ments bearing on the situatian is the 
President’s message (known as No. 
226) in response to the Senate Reso- 
lution of April 11, 1888, printed in 
the Senate Exec. docs. 1st session of 
soth Congress (C. 312. 1. vol 11); a 
reprint of this has been recently or- 
dered by Congress. The President’s 


message of December, 1895, contain- 


ing the letters of Olney to Bayard 
and of Salisbury to Pauncefote, is in 
the Congressional Record of Dec. 
17, 1895, vol. 28, pp. 204—12. (Read- 
ing Room 670). 

The Library is just now in receipt 
of a Blue Book containing the corre- 
spondence respecting the question 
of the boundary of British Guiana, 
presented to Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, Feb., 1896. 

Our own first treaty with Venezuela 
was in Jackson’s administration, 
June 30, 1836, and forms Doc. 293 
of the House, rst session of 24th 
Congress (C. 217. 1. vol. 7); it has of 
course no direct connection with the 
present question. Various treaties 
between Venezuela and Great Britain 
may be seen by consulting indexes 
to the British and Foreign State 
Papers (7106, 50. vol. 43, 64, etc.) ; 
the proposed submission of differ- 
ences to arbitration is discussed in 
these Papers for 1885-86. Vol. 77, 
763-799, in which the treaty adopted 
Oct. 1834, is also considered. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ITEADWATERS OF THE MIssissipPl. By 
Captain Willard Glazier. Seasteebell 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

The story of Captain Glazier’s 
discovery of the true source of the 
Mississippi dates from 1881. In 
1891 a second expedition of several 
persons again visited Lake Glazier. 
In the interim, it seems, some 
writers attempted to discredit the 
discovery and belittle the discoverer. 
‘The present volume is partly a reply 
to such persons. It is much more, 
however, since it is historical in its 
first chapters and rehearses the early 
story of the explorers, De Vaca, De 
Soto, La Salle, Father Hennepin and 
others. This portion of the story is 
well told. The second part of the 
book deals with different expedi 
tions which have made note of the 
river, especial attention being given 
to Schoolcraft and Nicollet, who vis- 
ited Lake Itasca. Much of the 
third part of the volume is devoted 
to descriptions of the great state of 
Minnesota, and includes the fersone/ 
and journal of the second Glazier 
expedition. The Appendix gives 
accounts of the first expedition, the 
opinions of Tom, Dick and Harry, 
who did not believe that Glazier had 
discovered anything new, the opin 
ions of Bill, Jim and Joe, who 
thought he had, and then some sixty 
pages of clippings from newspapers. 
Whatever good impression the vol- 
ume may make in its earlier portions, 
this last part to some extent effaces 
it, for if the writer excepts in the 
least the excerpts which are pre- 
sented as authoritative, he shows 
little knowledge as to the bases upon 
which newspapers are founded. It 
detracts from the interest to publish 
page after page of correspondence, 
for all the world like a government 
report, and it does not strengthen 
Captain Glazier’s position. He has 
set forth his results before the 
scientific world in his reports and 
papers ; the scientific world is very 
well able to judge of the character 
and value of his discovery. It 
weakens his position asa _ scientific 
man to present his case as it is pre- 
sented, directly to the reading pub- 
lic, which can have no basis for 
scientific judgment, since the jury 
to which one appeals must be a jury 
of one’s peers. Captain Glazier’s 
own portion of the volume is readable 
and interesting, but the later part of 
the book seems like a whine because 
the recognition that has been ac- 
corded to the discovery does not ap- 
pear to him and to his friends com- 
mensurate with the importance of 
his work. Joun Rircuir, JR. 


TYPES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. By 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Recently at a club, near Boston, 
there was delivered an address upon 
the wsthetic future of America. The 
attitude of the eminent speaker was 
hopeless, and his hearers waxed 
more and more depressed. The 
silence of gloom which followed the 
concluding words was broken by the 
question: 

‘*“ But, Professor, do you see no 
hope for us?” 

In tones of triumphant melancholy 
came the reply : 
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‘1 can see no hope.” 

The lecturer is perhaps the most 
distinguished among a class of men 
that has developed in America; a 
class which finds nothing beautiful 
or inspiriting in our material pro- 
gress, because along with it there 
has not come an esthetic growth 
correspondingly rapid. These men 
survey Italy and Greece and their 
arts, and very unfavorably compare 
the new world with the old. It is 
fair to admit that the eminent pro- 
fessor who is regarded as their 
leader is ever seeking to beautify his 
countrymen, but as for those about 
him, they are content to lie back, 
either making fun of the ugliness in 
America or morbidly rejoicing in it, 
hugging the knife into their bosoms. 

They would, perhaps, do well to 
read this book of Mr. Bradford’s and 
be encouraged. Mr. Bradford has dis- 
covered that there are in America 
Pessimists, Idealists, Epicureans, Men 
of Letters, Scholars, Philanthropists 
and Nature Lovers, sufficiently char- 
acteristic to be classed as American 
species, and sufficiently numerous to 
be worth writing essays about. To 
be sure the American Philanthropist 
is the only one of these species 
whose habitat is widespreading. But 
surely, if the types should exist at all, 
that ought to be encouraging to 
whomsoever isin the dumps about 
the future of America. For the very 
metal of every one of these types is 
cultivation. If the melancholy of 
Mr. Bradford’s pessimist is due to 
indigestion, not exalted, unfulfilled 
ideals, it is not because no know!l- 
edge of the beautiful is in the sad 
personage. Heis an ultra refined 
‘demnition product’ as Mr. Kip- 
ling’s civilized musselman said. And 
obviously without knowledge one 
does not become an epicurean or an 
Idealist or a Scholar. If these types 
exist, if they are increasing, there is 
some hope for beauty in America, 
even through the propagation of 
Pessimists. 

Is not the true American Pessi- 
mist this man who deems his coun- 
trymen off the road to esthetic sal- 
vation? Mr. Bradford has repre- 
sented an altogether different per- 
son; aman who sorrows not only 
for his country but for life itself, 
who believes nothing cares for noth- 
ing or thinks he cares for nothing. 
Life is a pain to him, he thinks. 
Without pausing to develop the hint 
that perhaps there is a sweetness in 
this morbid attitude, let us ask 
whether this is not a _ universal 
rather than an American type. 
Mr. Bradford differentiates the 
American pessimist as a being willy 
nilly, swayed by what he does not be- 
lieve in; his conscience. But are 
not English pessimists men of aus- 
tere lives? Perhaps they do not 
live as grayly (gray in Mr. Bradford’s 
eyes is the color of pessimism) as do 
Americans: they eat roast beef and 
have inherited powerful gastric 
juices. At any rate their blues do 
not drivethem into dissipation, nor 
even destroy their nice discrimina- 
tion in matters of honor. And if 
they do not pass their lives, like the 
Bostonian, in Mr. Henry James’s 
foreign sketch, in wondering whether 
or no they are gentlemen—do Amer- 
icans outside of Boston? On the 
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other hand, are there not A 
pessimists who live conscie 
It seems to me that the dem 
between American and other pessi 
mists is not along lines of conscience 
Is not the distinctive American ie 
of blues, the man who—unlike 
Frénchmen, Germans, English ,,. 
like many slavs, the race of ree: 
mists—believes his country js 
lessly and permanently crude. 

In the other essays Mr. Brads 
has described with conside; 
curacy personages = recognizab). 
to all of us. His Style is agreeah . 
though rather academic. In eye, 
line there is evidence of the autho, . 
immense reading: sometimes hic 
knowledge of books is a disadva 
tage, for it leads him conscienti 
to quote an author as authority 
an idea that he could have put ae 
himselt, 

On the _ whole, this 
published as it is by an fF; 
house,will probably be issued j 
land, represents us accurately 
not unpleasantly. It may 56 
cepted as acredit to us, both in 
subject matter and in the manner 
its presentation. 
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A VIRGINIA COUSIN AND |] 

races. By Mrs. Burton Ha 

ton: Lamson, Wolffe & ( 

This book does credit to the py 
lishers rather than to the author 
is very attractively bound in a ver 
fine basket pattern cloth of ty 
shades of green. The title 
supported by six hippocampi 
in any particular way appro) 
to the stories, for there is but | 
sea-tang in Mrs. Harrison’s atn 
phere — is set in a square, in 
upper right hand corner Phe pr 
portion of the square to thew 
space is excellent. 

As for the stories, they are harn 
less. In one,Out of Season,a sketc! 
of a.commonplace, upright man ar 
a deceitful maid, there is some dis 
tinct — and much indistinct — char 
acter-drawing and a little rather 
clever conversation. But of 
other two tales, one is perfectly cor 
ventional, the other is freakis! 
Throughout the book the diction is 
clumsy. The little volume is better 
suited to adorn a rosewood tal 
than a reader’s hand. 


The excellent edition of authors ot 
the early part of the century, pu 
lished by Macmillan, has now 
reached about a dozen volumes 
The latest two are Sybil by Benj 
min Disraeli and Peter Simple 
Captain Marryat. Neither of tt 
volumes need at this late day ane 
tended criticism, it is necessary 
say only that they have stood \ 
test of time. Sibyl is political 
socialistic in its tendencies, an¢ 
gifted author did not spare the p 
litical methods about which he kn¢* 
so much, while he presents the con 
dition of the working man in vive 
forcible terms. The navvy's con®’ 
tion in England has been betteree 
but there is still much of trute" 
what is here written, albeit time * 
rolled on a generation or two sit 
these words were first put on Pé 
The volume contains old-fashi Vs 
illustrations by F. Pegram, ane © 
introduction by H. D. Traill tre 
some light on the conditions U" 
lying the production of the Doo. 

In Peter Simple we have om 
Marryat’s most popular and strons* 
tales. The navy is held up 0**, 
deserved ridicule in many yn ee 
through the agency of sean 
which with but few exceptions a 
ryat really knew personally. " 
a fund of anecdote he has # oad 
mand, what stores of sailors ™ 
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and jokes,and how well and smoothly 
he weaves them into his story. The 
yolume is one which has but begun 
‘ts life and popularity, and will re- 
main to amuse many a generation 
when we have passed on. 

These volumes are neatly printed, 
and are uniform in style with the- 
preceding ones in the series, which 
taken all in all is admirable. 





In the dainty little People’s Edi- 
tion of the Poetical Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, seven volumes have 
thus far been issued. Those pre- 
viously noted were The Lady of 
Shalott with other poems, and Ju- 
venilia, a collection of nearly half a 
hundred of the poet’s minor and 
early productions. The continuation 
of the series includes The Princess, 
n two volumes, Enoch Arden with 
which are issued Aylmer’s Field-and 
Lucretius, and two other volumes of 
a dozen or more selections each, in 
one of which Lox ksley Hall is the 
principal feature,and in the other, 
4 Dream of Fair Women. The 
series is neat in external appearance, 
small in size, being well within the 
pocket, while 
within the typography is most excel- 
lent. The People’s Edition is pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., of New 
York and London. 
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In their new edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens, Macmillan & 
Co. have issued another volume, A 
Tale of Two Cities and the Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood. ‘The edition 
s a reprint of that of 1869, which 
was corrected by Dickens himself, 
and introductions by Charles Dickens 
the younger adds to the attractive- 
ness of the book. The one which 
precedes Edwin Drood gives the 
satisfactory information that Dickens 
had no other idea than that Drood 
was murdered. This is quite at var- 
iance with the interpretation in the 
dramatized versions. The volume 
is neatly printed, and presents the 
old illustrations, by H. K. 
and Luke Fildes. 
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NOTES. 


During his famous expedition to 
the Arctic regions, before death by 
starvation stared him and_ his 
followers in the face, General Greeley 
devoted considerable time to the 
study of Arctic animals, their habits, 
their endurance, and their remark- 
able courage. In two papers which 
he will contribute to Harper’s Round 
Table—one of them appearing in the 
issue of March 3d, entitled The 
Courage of Arctic Animals—he will 
give readers the benefit of his studies, 
describing in a most interesting man- 
ner many things not generally known 
of these far Northern species. 


Whether or no the Saturday Review 
was trying to be ‘different ;’ at any 
rate it published this review of Jude 
the Obscure. 

“It is doubtful, considering not 
only the greatness of the work, but 
also the greatness of the author’s 
feputation, whether for many years 
any book has received quite so foolish 
areception as has been accorded the 
‘ast_ and most splendid of all the 
books that Mr. Hardy has given the 
world. . The present reviewer 
will not even pretend to taste and 
dubitate, to advise and reprimand, in 
the case of a book that alone will 
make 1895 a memorable year in the 
history of literature. There is 
no other novelist alive with the 
oreadth of sympathy, the knowledge, 
or the power for the creation of Jude. 
Had Mr. Hardy never written an- 
cher book, this would still place 
him at the head of English novelists. 


‘Mass., in 1649. 





To turn from him or from Mr, 
Meredith to our Wardour Street 
romancers and whimpering Scotch 
humorists is like walking from a 
library into a school-room.” 


Professor Stickel, the great Arabic 
scholar of Jena, who died the other 
day at the age of 93, had taught con- 
tinuously at Jena from 1827 till last 
year. He was the last of the pupils 
of Silvestre de Sacy and of the band 
of young scholars in whom Goethe 
was interested during his last years. 


The Editor of the Children’s De 
partment in the Chap Book remarks 
that to him “there is no more 
sincere, simple and perfectly honest 
expression in American Art than is 
found in the cigar store Indian. It 
is, I believe, not an imitation ; it is 
an original and altogether charming 
creation, a pleasing adaptation of an 
uncouth necessity. It is marked by 
absolute sincerity, and although the 
skill of the workman was hardly 
greater than that shown by the early 
Greek sculptors, yet the novel at 
traction of the subject, the beauty of 
the coloring (which again recalls the 
the work of the early Greeks), and 
the perfect suitableness of the pet 
formance, forces us to acknowledge 
the artist’s achievement.”’ 

When the rich vein of Lincolniana 
which he hasstruckis exhausted, Mr.S. 
S. McClure will fill his magazine with 
an anecdotal biography of General 
Grant, and I understand, says Major 
Handy, that Mr. Hamlin Garland 
has been commissioned to visit all of 
Grant’s homes and haunts to find 
new material for this work. By the 
way, John Russell Young’s work on 
his life of Grant, which will no doubt 
be the standard biography of the 
General, has been 
Mr. Young’s illness. 


interrupted by 


Paris enemies of Zola are reported 
to be preparing an anthology of the 
objectionable words and phrases in 
his works, to be presented to the 
French Academy when he next offers 
himself as a candidate. 


There is said to be only one man 
in the world who can read the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the language 
of the aborigines, which was made 
by Eliot in what is now Paxton, 
That man is the 
well known antiquarian Trumbull, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


Here is a noble expression of true 
Americanism. ‘To the Editor of the 
Mail and Express : 

Sir—I am surprised and sorry to notice 
recently your words of praise for Rudyard 
Kipling, in connection with his Second 
Jungle Book. In view of the fact that 
yours isan American paper to the back- 
bone, | am amazed to notice this slip of 
judgment in holding up to high honor a 
writer who loses no opportunity in his stories 
to ridicule Americans, and who only lives 
here for commercial reasons. ». j. K 

Brooklyn, February 20 


MAGAZINES 


The Art Amateur for March is 
just come to hand. The most 
notable thing in it are the repro- 
ductions from the work of Adolph 
Menzel. Menzel is aman whose 
work has had great influence on the 
illustrating of this generation: and 
who has been much admired by 
great men. Fortuny for instance 
was out-spoken in his praise of him. 
Yet in looking over these drawings 
one is struck by the uncouthness, 
the niggliness, the tortured look of 
them. Menzel is a great technician 
in the sense that his hand can do 
what his brain bids, but he never 
seems to have learned to see simply. 
Yet this objection apart, how full of 
life and virility the drawings are. 
‘“‘ The Provost Marshall cutting rods” 
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is well nigh perfect (as an illustra- 
tion dien entendu) in its rendering of 
the sour crabbedness of the old 
Martinet. It is indeed as an illus- 
trator that Menzel is very great. 
His paintings leave much to be 
desired, but as an illustrator none 
has studied his subject and time, or, 
“told his story,’ better than he. 

By far the best part of the letter 
press (and I don’t mean to say that 
one doesn’t have to choose from a 
embaras de uchesse) are the notes by 
Montague Marks. ‘They are largely 
devoted, in this issue, to the un- 
fortunate sale of the King Collec- 
tion. This suggests, by the way— 
how few good collections of old 
Masters have been made by Ameri- 
cans! And yet inthe last thirty 
years a man of great wealth and 
infallible taste might have made an 
But is there 
in this one world a man of great 
riches and infallible taste? I fear 
not, the gods don’t give the two 
gifts to one and the same man. 


unsurpassed collection. 


lhe March number of Harper’s 
Magazine opens with a new _ instal- 
ment of Casper W. Whitney’s On 
Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 
Che article is profusely illustrated 
from sketches and photographs taken 
on the spot, some of which have 
served as motives for characteristic 
drawings by Frederic Remington. 
Woodrow Wilson continues his papers 
on George Washington with a sketch 
entitled Colonel Washington, show 
ing him in his boyhood and early 
manhood as surveyor, and = as 
soldier in the memorable and disas- 
trous campaign of Braddock against 
the French. Oneof Howard Pyle’s 
noble illustrations for this paper, 
Washington’s Retreat from Great 
Meadows, appears as frontispiece to 
the Number. Arcadian Bee- Ranching, 
by Miss Ninetta Eames, with illus- 
trations, presents a faithful and ex- 
ceedingly interesting view of an im- 
portant California industry. Mr. 
Black’s new novel, Briseis, continues 
its piquant and romantic social drama 
in London, with illustrations by W. 
Tl. Smedley. In the Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc, the story of 
the Great Trial is the principal 
feature. Owen Wister contributes 
another of his characteristic Western 
stories, entitled Where Fancy was 
3red. It is a humorous description 
of a barbecue, in which Lin Mc- 
Lean and the Virginian are promi- 
nent figures. Jane Hubbs’s Salvation, 
by Helen Huntington, is a strong 
dramatic sketch of character and _ in- 
cident associated with the work of 
the Salvation Army. In The ‘ Boss’ 
of Ling Foo Julian Ralph presents a 
new aspect of Chinese life, showing 
that even the serene Middle King- 
dom has its political bosses and cor- 
rupt machinations. The story is il- 
lustrated in C. D. Weldon’s best 
style. The chapters of Poultney 
Bigelow’s German Struggle for Lib- 
erty, superbly illustrated by R. Caton 
Woodville, increase in interest from 
month to month. 


Some persons may have looked on 
the map of Scotland for Ian Mac- 
laren’s (the Rev. John Watson’s) 
‘Drumtochty,’ but of course have 
failed to find it. It is nota village 
nor a parish, but The Bookman says 
that it isan estate,for many genera- 
tions that of the Lairds of Logie, but 
now the property of the wealthy 
Earl Mansfield. It is about twelve 
miles northwest of Perth. 


The next volumes in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible will be Ecclesiastes 
and Wisdom of Solomon, to be _ pub- 
lished in February; The Book of 
Job, in March; Deuteronomy. in 
April; and Biblical Idylls, in May. 








MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY BEGIN 
THEIR PUBLICATION 
FOR 1896 AS 
FOLLOWS 


: 
Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 
by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
16mo, $1.25. 

Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous 
title a group of discourses which cannot fail to 
attract general attention. They will appeal to all 
right-minded persons, especially to young men. 
They are short, definite, interesting, ant sleas- 
antly charged with the winning element of Bishop 
Lawrence's personality 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C, LOWELL. Large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, bound in handsome library style, 
$2.00. 

A book comprising the fruits of deep, impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans, 
Mr. Lowell's review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole 
book possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 


In the series of American Men of Letters. 
By ALBERT H. SMytTH. With a Portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This isa careful, appreciative, sympathetic ac- 
count of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, 
whose large and diversified achievements entitle 
him to a highly honorable place in the ranks of 
American writers 


The Parson’s Proxy. 


A Novel. By Kate W HAMILTon, author 
of ‘* Rachel’s Share of the Road ”’ 1s16mo, 
$1.25. 

A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern 
mountain region. The hero is a rough native who 
injures the parson, atones for his wrong by taking 
the parson’s place, and makes a supreme sacrifice 
in his behalf. There is muchinthe story to en 
gage the reader’s interest and admiration. 


The Spirit in Literature 

and Life. 

By Joun P. Coyte, D D. 
$1.50. 

A strong, thoughtful book, comprising lectures 
given at lowe College, in which Dr. Coyle at- 
tempted to interpret the spirit latent in Hebrew 
literature and life, expressing itself in Jesus Christ, 
and continuing inthe broad stream ot Christianity 
It 1s worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon’s volume on 


“The Christ of To-Day,’’ which has made so pro 
found an impression. 


The Cambridge Browning. 
Fourth Edition now ready of the handsome 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Com- 
plete Poetic and Dramatic Works in a 
single volume. Clear type, opaque paper, 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine portrait. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Sold by all Bovksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York. 


Crown 5Svo, 





END-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The March number’ contains 
articles on 
THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
Edw. E. Hale. 
T7NBALANCED PEOPLE. 
Frederick H. Wines, LL. D. 
HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 
Edw. E. Hale. 
FLOATING HOSPITAL. 
Rufus B. Tobey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF IN 
ARMENIA. 
Edw. G. Porter. 


CRAIG COLONY. 
Wm. P. Letchworth, LL. D. 
POOR COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 
J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 


LEN D-A-HAND CONFERENCE 
AT LOWELL, MASS. WITH 
REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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THE SEPARATION DEED. 
BY EDWARD F. SPENCE. 
T is usual, I believe,” he said, 
“before dissolving partnership, 
to take accounts. Let us see what 
we each brought into the firm.” 

‘© You begin,” she answered. 

“TI brought fair ability, energy, 
ambition, a decent position, means 
of comfortable life, an unblemished 
name; everyone said I wasn’t ‘a 
bad sort,’ and, more than all, I 
brought deep, true, passionate love 

Said the woman, “I brought 
beauty ’— her statement was splen- 
didly true—“ youth. Perhaps little 
else, for it was generous of you to 
marry the daughter of anundischarged 
bankrupt.” 

‘‘What have we got out of our 
marriage ?”’ continued the husband. 
“Let me speak. Of course the 
honeymoon was a failure; poets and 
novelists '’’—he spoke bitterly- 
‘‘tell wicked, ridiculous lies about 
honeymoons; they never are wholly 
happy — unless, perhaps, when it’s 
the wife’s second honeymoon. After 
that, three months of exquisite, al- 
most mad joy; then four months of 
happiness, followed by three of con- 
tentment, ending in a year of gradu 
ally increasing misery.”’ 

“Of course the honeymoon was a 
failure,” she answered. ‘“ The next 
three months were happy, the follow- 
ing four not bad, the subsequent 
three indifferent, and the year was in- 
tolerable. You got more out of the 
business than I, for you put more in, 
Alas! I had not the beautiful mad 
love as capital, and yet 

‘And yet,” interrupted the man, 
misunderstanding, “ you have wasted 
that capital, and the beautiful mad 
love has gone; and I, who once 
would have died for you, more than 
that, would have lived disgracefully 
for you—I do not believe in the 
‘loved I not honour more’—am con- 
tent to dissolve partnership, willing 
that we should part as friends.” 

“Content? Willing ?” she asked. 
« Tell me, what do you regret most ?” 

“T regret my bankruptcy,” he 
said. ‘I began our partnership 
with what I thought a splendid, 
inexhaustible fund of love. I look 
back to moments of happiness be- 
yond description, and now I am 
insolvent in love. After all, I 
believe,” he continued, with a 
pleasant, manly smile, “I believe 
that it is ‘better to have loved and 
lost,’ even if it be the love and not 
the sweetheart that one has lost. 
Do you not regret nothing? What 
clings in your mind ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Come, you should tell me? 
There, on the table near you, is the 
deed of dissolution, the separation 
deed—it hasn’t even been engrossed 
on parchment, but is printed on 
paper; at the end are two seals. 
We execute the dissolution deed by 
putting our fingers on the seals; the 
partnership was executed with our 
lips. Ina quarter of an hour, Mr. 
Hawkins, the lawyer, will be here 
to witness the execution. Tell me?” 

She shook her head again—her 
splendid head, regular in feature, de- 
lightful in complexion, crowned with 
gorgeous auburn hair, illumined by 
deep, large, violet eyes. 


“You regret nothing ?” 
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With a sign sne answered, “I 
regret that you have cast your pearls 
before me. I regret that I have 
misprized and lost your love, that I 
gave you little in return. I regret 
that my very inability to return your 
love truly has irritated me by mak- 
ing me feel your debtor; that feel- 
ing of irritation has helped to make 
you miserable and me _ miserable 
too.” 

“T did not use the word regret 
quite in that sense,” he answered. 
‘‘T meant, is there nothing that you 
look back to of happiness that yet 
‘ives in your memory ?” 

She put down the fan that had 
fluttered in her tender hands, and, 
with half a smile, half a_ blush, 
answered, “ There was one thing, 
one moment, that I regret.” 

He rose, and walked up and down 
the room, the daintily furnished 
room, everything in which was a 
note in a dead love-song. 

“A year ago, almost to the day, 
certainly to to- morrow, we were at 
Etaples, you recollect.’ 

“Tt was for economy I went, be- 
cause it was ridiculously cheap and 
very pretty, and I hated Boulogne.” 

“T remember how we wandered 
about ; how, alas! we quarrelled in 
the lovely pine-woods—or, to be 
true, I quarrelled and you suffered 
—and the splendid sea-shore, where 
I said bitter things, because my 
friends were at Trouville and I at the 
quiet Paris Plage, and you were 
sad and silent.” 

““My dear,” he interrupted, 
was greatly to blame.” 

“Hush!” you must not interrupt. 
Then, one day, we took a boat, a 
clumsy boat, and sailed out, despite 
the warnings of the fishermen. | 
didn't care, you didn’t care, what 
happened: we had quarrelled — or 
rather, I, at lunch,said harsh things.” 

‘* My dear,” he interrupted, “ there 
were faults on both sides; they ren- 
dered life intolerable and love im- 
possible, but ——”’ 

“Hush ! We rowed out; you had 
the sculls and I steered; at least, I 
layin the stern and splashed the 
waves with my hands —the hands 
you used to kiss so often.” 

She paused, and looked at the 
hands —firm, plump, and white, and 
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decked with lovely rings of curious 


workmanship. He, too, looked at 
them and sighed. She sighed. 

“But out we went. Then the 
skies became dark, the water dark- 
ened too, and grew rough, and you 
tried to turn ; we were far, far away 
from shore; you must have been 
looking at me instead of the land, or 
you would have seen that we were 
floating fast in a current. With an 
effort, you brought the boat round 
and pulled for safety. Oh! you 
looked splendid. Your thin Jersey 
showed the lines of your strong, sup- 
ple body, the muscles of your arms 
and chest rose superbly, and your 
manly face, flushed and firm, fasci- 
nated me.” 

The man smiled, half scornfully. 

“You pulled hard, and I don’t 
think I was frightened. I didn’t 
care what happened. Then the rot- 
ten oar cracked, and you bound it 
round with our handkerchiefs ; but 
it still was weak, so you tore off a 
long strip of my petticoat to bind it 
with, and we drifted, drifted out. 


When at last you tried again, it 
snapped, and the blade fell into the 
sea. Then you came to me, to the 
stern, and took the tiller from my 
hands. You put yourarm round my 
waist, and said, ‘Don’t be afraid, 
dear wife!’ ,I knew we were drift- 
ing out to open sea, storm, and 
death, and was aware that you knew 
it. *‘* Don’t be afraid, little wife,’ 
said, and suddenly put your 
round my neck,” 

‘T remember.” 

“Yes, I know; let me go on. You 
brought my face to yours, and laid 
your lips on mine. Oh, that kiss — 
that kiss! It still stings on my lips. 
In it I felt the depth of your love ; 
I felt that I loved you — felt that we 
were man and wife, and the only 
beings alive on land or sea. ‘That 
kiss is what I regret —that kiss, the 
one moment of rapture in my life.” 

She paused. 

‘Tl remember.” 

‘““Why did that foolish steamer 
save us? I could have died there, 
happy in your arms — quite happy.” 

““Quite happy?” 

“Yes, quite. To think that we 
quarrelled within a week — at least, 
1 did — and things went worse than 
ever afterwards ! What are we 
women made of? The old song is 
wrong — we are made of gall, and 
wormwood, and marble. To think 
that we are here, and that paper 
lies there! You’ve acted very hand 
somely, allowing me more than half 
your income, and letting me keep the 
flat.’ 

“Do you think I could live in it 
after you have gone? ” he answered, 
with a break in hisvoice. ‘ There’s 
nothing in it that does not speak of 
you — it’s a graveyard of memories.”’ 

She looked at him over the fan 
and saw tears inhiseyes. ‘Then 
she rose and walked across the room: 

‘‘ Herbert,” she said, in a timid 
voice, after a long pause, “itis four 
o'clock; he’ll be here in five minutes 
to see the deed executed.” 

The man bowed his head and hid 
his face in his hands. 

She took out her handkerchief — 
a ridiculous bit of lace and lawn — 
and touched her eyes. 

‘* Herbert, tomorrow is just a year 
after that day ; the night train starts 
ateight o’clock. If we went to 
Etaples, we might find—might find 
—that kiss again.” 

He jumped up, tears in his eyes 
and a smile on his lips. ‘“ You 
mean to say He caught her 
in his arms and pressed his lips long 
and passionately on her mouth. 

“T don’t think we really need go 
to Etaples,” she said, with a smile, 
after a long pause, “ but it will be a 
pleasant little—little honeymoon.” 

He rang the bell, told the servant 
to tell Mr. Hawkins that no one 
was at home, and she bade the girl 
pack her things instantly. When 
the girl left the room, they both took 
hold of the deed, and slowly, gravely 
tore it into two pieces. 

“It is anew way,” he observed, 
‘‘of executing deeds of separation.” 

—The Sketch. 
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A new volume of stories by Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, including a 
Van Bibber, is on the press of the 
Messrs. Scribner. Mr. Davis has 
been commissioned to visit Russia to 
be present at the coronation of the 
Czar, and also to visit Athens in the 
Spring, to witness the revival of the 
Olympic games under the patronage 
of the King of Greece. He is to 
‘write up’ both of these _ interest- 
ing occasions. This is the sort of 
thing Mr. Davis can do; this and 
very light fiction. He has a pretty, 
idyllic imagination, and he is a good 
reporter. He can tell what he sees. 


WHY EGYPT IS FERTILE. 


The high cost of irrigation js use. 
ally found to be compensated by 
high and regular producti or 
lands irrigated ? it is almost 
that irrigated lands can 
much denser population than 
of countries in which rainfa 
upon for the Pecos 
and where therefore peta 
or entire crop failures are 
for. The regularity of pri 
course, results from comma; 
water supply as such: the 
duction has usually been 
largely to the plant ‘food br 
the land by the stream waters 
irrigation, whether in the f 
pended mud or in act 
Especially has the never-fa 
tility of Egypt been ascribed ' 
mud carried down b y the flood y te 
of the Blue Nile from the 
Abyssinia during the seas, 
torrential rains prevail ther 

Without denying acertain ef 
of this cause, Prof. E. W. H 
the Popular Science Mont 
that a closer examination eas 
it to be inadequate to a 
the millennially undiminis! 
ity of the Nile Delta. | 
annual mud deposit of the N 
amounts to less than thet} 
acommon pasteboard. Wer 
best of stable manure we!] 
it could not produce 
claimed. But examinatio: 
it to be simply a rich soil, 
thousands of farmers could haul; 
spread upon their lands 
produce the effect 
Nile sediment. Besides 
fertility belongs equally to t! 
of the neighboring Fayo 
being irrigated only with t 
water of Lake Mearris, do 1 
the benefit of any sediment. 
analysis of that water, or of t! 
Nile water itself, does not show i 
contain any unusual amount of fert 
izing matter in solution. 
country is, of course, further 
by the sakiyah. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin, who is nov 
ing officially considered in the 
of an incompetent salaried official 
Parliament, had an excuse for ca 
ing his play about King Alfred, Eng 
land’s Darling. In the Brut of La 
anion, 700 years old, occurs this pas 
sage: 

° After 
Manie hundred wintre 
Come Alfred the king, 
Engelondes deorling 

M. Jules Lemaitre was elected 
the Academy last June. He 
his seat among the Immortalsa fe 
weeks ago. The occasion is of pra 
tical significance to 
American readers. Lemaitre hay 
pens in some curious way to hav 
pleased the younger writers of | 
day everywhere. He has | 
tience with their vagaries 
his interest in Ibsen has never mace 
him a victim of the decadent craze 
which has owed so much of its deve! 
opment to the Norwegian dramat 
and yet his influence is st tead 
creasing. Possibly it is because 
is the antithesis to Francisque > 
cey, the oracle of the bourgeois 
Lemaitre will’ make no sacrifices ' 
the crowd which has hung upon ™ 
words of M.Sarcey for so many yea 
He writes for the people who are 
tidious without being trivial 
recognition by the Academy, 
recent recognition of M. 
France by the same tribunal, ! 
official ratification of a style ¥ 
has long been the admiration of © 
tured Paris for its : 


English anc 


flexibility 2° 
charm, for its delicate presentatio® 
of a wholesome and progressive 

of thought. 
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eA Philip L. Hale 


N a place as big as Paris, you pay 
your money and you take your 


rhis rule applies to all sorts 

cs, and among others to 

essors If you put down your 

r a hundred francs a month 
may have professors galore 

tall, thin, fat, good, bad, just 

Emerson used to 

it didn’t so much matter 

1 studied as with whom you 

i Perhaps this applies to 

though I hardly think so. But 


I hoose. 


st people do, and so there is 
eat search after professors with 
names. 


One of the most interesting 
‘rs among the professors was 
Boulanger,’ for so he was 

rvs called. He was a short, fat 
n, full of strange oaths and 

unlike the pard M. 

Chere was no nonsense 

ut Old Boulanger. If he didn’t 
ke adrawing he would say so in 
most unmistakable terms. Ifa 
in drew too badly he would waste 
words but simply point to the 
jue heads, say “/a dosse” and 
ye on This meant that the un- 
ite student must draw from 


eantique. I remember hearing 
n say to one student, ‘Look at 
lel standing there, elegant as 
luchess. You have drawn her 
a washer woman of Clichy.” 
samused us immensely for that 
vhat the model had been. 


Look at that woman,” he would 
w beautiful she is! You 
drawn himas if she were a 
me!’ Jf he liked a drawing 


best he would say was, “ fas mal 

mal’ which he pronounced rather 
ke ‘ peh-meh/.’ Though he was a 
rong draughtsman he was no great 
uinter; this he knew as well as any 
ne,but on one occasion he was 
ticizing a painting and took ex- 


, 


ption to its color. The young 
ist laughed in a disagreeably 
significant way, as if to intimate 


pere Boulanger didn’t know 
ich about that himself. ‘ Look 
re,” cr ed the excited little man, 


May nut know much about paint- 
ag, but know just enough to see 


at yours is detestable.” We all 
nought the beers were on the young 
man. 
Very different from Boulanger 
is Monsieur Lefébvre. A large, 
rtly man he was, with a well cut 
file which must have been very 
andsome in his youthful days. He 
nada gentle persuasive way in his 
‘titicisms. This made him of more 
ise to those who knew something 
uready and were ina position to 
‘arn from him: of more use to these 
‘tan to the wild and woolly kind 
‘ho Came usually from the West and 
"20 had to have proportion ‘kicked 
nto them.’ Boulanger was just the 
man to do this, and, as he was really 
ood fellow at the back of his 
rutalities, the class understood and 
“steemed him—especially the Ameri- 
an half. I think that perhaps 
“leovre was better understood by 
French part of the class. His 
“ticisms, though quiet, were 
“most always sensible. Sometimes 
Pethaps they were too sensible ; too 
“aged with academic caution, but 
we: ‘twas in an academy that he 
‘ teaching, and he may have 


" 
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ARTISTS 





thought it undesirable to give too 
great latitude tothe students. He 
seldom drew on the students’ paper ; 
when he did it was on one side 
where he would occasionally, with 
the greatest possible care, draw a 
shoulder or an elbow in the way it 
should be done, as a contrast to the 
way the bungling student 
it. He, like Boulanger, had no 
exalted opinion of his ability as a 
painter. I remember, once, hearing 
him say something like this to a boy 


had done 


who had made a good drawing on 
his canvas. ‘ Now, paint that in 
largely, in big planes, with big 
brushes. Don’t try todo it as | 
should—I can’t paint—but do it 
largely and well.” One of his favorite 
games was to criticize severely the 


best man in the class, and then to 
compliment highly for his narvet 
and straightforwardness of work 
some duffer who sat next. It was 


generally rather bad for the duffer, 
but it was apt to make the smart 
boy ‘take a brace.’ I always liked 
Monsieur Lefebvre and found him 
courteous and gentlemanly. Whether 
he were the ideal teacher | shall 
not attempt to decide. 

Geréme is a man who has the 
power “of inspiring a real devotion 
in many of his pupils. He had this 
power more, perhaps, some twenty 
years ago than at the present time. 
[There are many men who used to 
work in his a¢e/ier who will swear by 
him, even though some times, they 
swear at his work. It has been 
said against his a/e/ier that it has 
produced no great men. But none 
of the modern great French artists 
are school bred men, though they 
may have worked in schools for 
some little time. As for the Ameri- 
cans, to have produced two such 
men as Alden Weir and Abbott 
Thayer—to mention no more—is to 
have done a great deal. Just how 
much or how little Geréme’s in- 
flueace had in developing their style 
or personality I won’t pretend to say, 
Curiously enough one of Geréme’s 
greatest admirations is the work of 
Rembrandt (one would hardly think 
it, in looking at the work of the 
Parisian) and all good Gerome atelier 
studies have a solicitude for effect 
of light which, no doubt, comes in- 
directly from this admiration. 

Some of the best known among 
the American artists were at one 
time or another in Geréme’s Studio. 
Alden Weir, Abbott Thayer, Theo- 
dore Robinson, Kenyon Cox and 
Dennis Bunker were among the best 
known of these. When I was in 
Paris the school had gone down a 
great deal in reputation. Constant 
rows were going on there and the 
more serious among the students 
preferred to work at Julian’s, or 
at one of the many imitation places. 
The exhibition for the Prex d’atelier 
was one of the events of the year, 
for the students at least. There 
would be a lot of the worst work 
and with it there would be some of 
the most charming studies imagina- 
ble. In these show that care about 
effect of light which was one of the 
distinguishing marks of Geréme’s 
teaching was particularly apparent. 

Rixens isa man not very well 
known by us over here, but whom I 
deem one of the best teachers of 





drawing in Paristoday. He used 
to teach at Cola Roma in the even- 
ings and the more serious of the 
students would make their way up 
there and avail themselves of his 
teaching. One of his great fads was 
to insist that one should study the 
exact shape and edge of all shadow, 
before attempting to model the light. 
This, I think, he must have got from 
his master Geréme but it was none 
the less good all the same. Curi- 
ously enough, his own work is rather 
poor and uninteresting. He prob- 
ably tries too hard, for his sketches 
are full of go and power. 

Some of the other professors in 
Paris are perfectly well known men. 
Merson for instance the painter of 
the Flight into Egypt, St. Francis 
Blessing the Birds, and the Wolf of 
Assizzi Merson has a studio for 
men modelled somewhat after the 
well known Julian Colin, 
who had one of the medailles a’ Lon- 
neur at the Hxfposition -Universelle, 
has a_ studio for women. ‘Then 
there is Cormon’s which has so far 
done very well. Cormon painted a 
picture called Cain, which, some ten 
years ago, made a great sensation 
from its original composition. It 
hangs to this day in the Luxembourg 
‘*to witness if I lie,’’ Mr. Lazar has 
a very good class for girls which has 
so far been successful and produced 
rather good work. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it seems rather 
queer for these girls who have 
crossed the ocean to be able to 
study in Paris and then take an 
American Professor. However, like 
all of us they’re bound to get the 
best. 


school. 


NOTES. 

Messrs. Durand Ruel and Co. are 
very funny people. For, tho’ they 
deal in pictures their modesty is 
such that the last thing in-the world 
they desire is that the public (for 
whom Mr. Vanderbilt once indicated 
a line of treatment) should know 
anything about it. So I had to 
promise the long suffering Mr. 
Monlun (who pulled out Monets 
and Puvises galore without murmur- 
ing) that I would not tell that these 
pictures were at the Vendome till he 
had safely got back to New York 
with them. I have given him a two 
weeks start and so feel I may unseal 
my lips. 

They had pictures of all sorts in 
that big parlor at the Vendome. 
There were nice Troyons to show 
to the dear fat old lady and her 
fatter witted daughter, for they “so 
loved cows.” 3ut for me who had 
not these simple and _ primitive 
tastes there were, as I said, Puvis 
and Monet. One Puvis was a 
beauty ; a first sketch, as I take it, 
for his great picture of Sleep. It 
represents a band of workers in the 
fields sleeping all night beneath the 
Harvest Moon. ‘The whole picture 
is flooded with the exquisite cold 
grey green light of the moon, and 
the still forms of the tired sleepers, 
the sleeping ground, the silent water 
all breathe quietness, rest, peace. 

The other Puvis is a small copy 
painted, by himself from his ‘*Ludus 
pro Patua ” the original of which we 
believe decorates the Museum at 
Amiens. 

One of the Monets was painted 
some fifteen years ago. It is a huge 
black bridge-like rock putting out 
from the Normandie coast. Behind 
the setting sun throws glistering 
gold on the choppy waves of the 
foreground. 

The other Monet, is the town of 
Vernon lying still under the palpita- 
ting, quivering, vibrating white of 
the sun. Those are the ones | 
liked 


9 
Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 

__ Annual salce more than 6.000000 bores _ 


THE TRAVELERS STATEMENT. 


The 32nd annual statement of the 





pation ro and 25%. 


Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is a very strong 


argument in favor of insuring with 
that very prosperous corporation. 
The report is emphatically one to 
which the company may point with 
pride. It places the total assets of 
the company at $19,425,2 20.36, and 
the liabilities as $16,763,974.60 leav- 
ing the splendid surplus to the policy- 
holders of $2,661,245.76. ‘The sta- 
tistics of the accident department of 
this company are interesting. At 
the present time there are 2,219,004 
policies,and in the year 1895,$1,242,- 
287.54 was returned to the policy- 
holders in the accident department. 

It will be seen from these figures 
what a sound, conservative, and, en- 
ergetic company the Travelers’ is, 
and how many inducements it has 
for gaining new insurance. Mr. S. 
F. Woodman is general agent, with 
an office at the corner of State and 
Kilby streets, this city. 





SOLID THROUGH TRAINS. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS. 
Entire trains consisting of bag- 
gage cars, buffet sleeping cars and 
elegant day coaches, lighted by gas, 
heated by steam and with all the 
modern improvements, are run be- 
tween New York and Chicago every 
day in the year via West Shore and 
Nickel Plate Roads. Superb dining 
cars west of Buffalo and coaches in 
charge of uniformed colored porters, 
For lowest rates via this popular 
route apply to your nearest ticket 
agent or address F. J. Moore, Gen’l 
Agent, Nickel Plate Road, Buffalo, 
My. Ws 


CHAMBERLAIN’S NEIGHBORS, 


One of the interesting things in the 
present political combination is the 
fact that Mr, Chamberlain, a Unita- 
rian, should be sitting cheek by jowl 
with Lord Salisbury, the elect of the 
High Anglicans, to whom Dissenters 
are an abomination, and Unitarians 
little better than blank infidels. At 
this moment there are doubtless 
many searchings of heart in country 
rectories when they reflect upon the 
text ‘Be not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers ;’ for what fellowship 
have the true-blue Tories and the 
high-flying Anglicans with the non- 
conformist who is not even a Trini- 
tarian? They will probably take 
consolation to their souls from the 
thought that no doubt it is well to 
have even a Unitarian as a bulwark 
for a state church. 

Lord Eldon used to declare, with 
frequent profanity, that he was a but- 
tress, not a pillar of the Church, as 
he supported from the outside a build- 
ing which he never entered. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, although not so 
profane, is much more heterodox, 
may be a valuable buttress to the 
somewhat skaky edifice of the Church 
establishment. Samson was a very 
terrible fellow when his hair was long 
and his strength intact, but none of 
the wholesale massacres which he 
had wrought among the sons of Phil- 
istia prevented them finding him a 
very handy man to grind corn when 
he was their captive. The compari- 


son is, however, not exactly reassur- 
ing for the Tories, for Samson when 
his hair had grown again proved him 
self capable of pulling down the whole 
of the Temple about their ears. Ad- 
sit Omen: 
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THE SPELLING BACILLUS. 


HERE does it lurk? If we 
could trace it to its lair, what 
inestimable benefit would its discov- 
covery bestow upon the world! The 
man who keeps his hat on in the 
drawing-room and the woman who 
talks too loudly in public places are 
instantly and infallibly adjudged to 
be ill-bred; should they use the par- 
ticiple ‘done’ for the past tense 
‘did,’ even though they offer the ex- 
cuse that they ‘didn’t know no be: 
ter,’ they are without hesitation 
labelled ignorant. But what is our 
judgment of those who are undenia- 
bly well-bred and well educated and 
yet whose spelling is habitually bad, 
even atrocious? We may not then 
seek for the spelling bacillus alone 
among the vulgar or the uncultured, 
since we find bad orthography every- 
where, even in the writings of those 
who stand in the first rank of the 
authors of the day. 

It has sometimes seemed as if it 
especially infested the pages of the 
phonetic primers and readers, with 
their fanciful type and their eccen- 
tric pictures of sound, These are de- 
signed as a sort of royal road to 
reading ; and though in many cases 
they do seem to facilitate that pro- 
cess, it .has yet to be shown that 
they do not produce a greater evil 
than the slower progress they have 
replaced—that of making good 
readers at the cost of making 
very bad spellers. The cause of this 
seems to be a want of connection, 
direct and arbitrary, in the mind of 
the child, between words and the let- 
ters which form them, sounds having 
been substituted for letters by their 
association with certain forms of 
printing. Reading will surely come, 
though it may be but slowly; bad 
spelling must be unlearned and in- 
volves long periods of time. 

It seems strange that this curious 
psychological fact of the tendency 
to bad spelling among those other- 
wise well educated should not have 
been long ago thoroughly studied. 
A recent article in the British Medi- 
cal Journal seems to throw a new 
light on this very obscure subject, 
and to offer a valuable suggestion as 
to the line along which future inves- 
tigations must be pursued. The 
author of this very interesting paper 
regards habitual bad spelling as a 
mental defect approaching disease, 
and although the very idea of mental 
disease is alarming, yet at the same 
time it holds out a motive for care- 
ful examination in the hope of cure. 
He also makes the singular sugges- 
tion of the typewriter as a method 
of studying the connection of certain 
automatic actions of the mind with 
the formation of words producing 
good and bad spelling. 

When we form words in writing, 





do we hear them in our minds or see 
them? Or,as our author more 
clearly puts it, is our mental impres 
sion an auditory or a visual one? It 
seems probable that both exist and 
that the one or the other predomi 
nates in individual minds. If this is 
the case, it seems probable that the 
good spellers are those in which the 
visual impression is the stronger. It 
took many years for teachers to dis 
cover that writing from dictation, 
using words as a vehicle for thought, 
was the only reliable way to teach 
English spelling. There is unfortu 
natelv so little connection between 
the sound and form of our words — 
especially as the same form repre 
sents so many differing soui.ds 
that only practice producing an auto 
matic connection between words and 
their component letters is safe train 
ing. 

Writing is like playing upon the 
piano; although one can attaina 
certain degree of excellence in play- 
ing entirely ‘by ear,’ yet his powers 
are limited in comparison with the 
player who, receiving his impression 
through the eye, perceives the rela- 
tions of the notes to certain con 
stantly recurring passages and makes 
them part Of his own automatism, 
thus leaving himself free to present 
the thousands of musical ideas 
which are expressed in combinations 
of the same notes. 

It is often to be noticed that a 
writer who has for the moment be- 
come confused as to the spelling of 
a word will correct his own blunder 
by writing it in both forms and com- 
paring the look of the two. One’s 
eye may be usually trusted for such 
acomparison. Itis also to be ob- 
served, especially in type-written 
articles —though the same fact holds 
goodin many pen-written manuscripts 
—that the word which frequently ap- 
pears at first sight to be a jumble of 
letters arranged without any method 
will upon examination be found to 
contain the salient sounds, the open- 
ing consonants and the broad vowels, 
usually in their proper order, while 
the inferior letters are allowed to 
fall into place as they will. For in- 
stance, in a type-written letter ap- 
pears the word ‘diffultcy’ in place 
of ‘difficulty.” The operator cer- 
tainly did not make the blunder 
through any ignorant idea that the 
word was spelled in this way, nor 
would he have had any trouble in 
spelling it correctly if challenged ; 
itis simply that, pressing the keys 
hastily, he automatically recorded 
his auditory impression of the word. 
Thus in another passage of the 
same letter appears the word, ‘ in- 
srumountble’ for ‘insurmountable’ 
— evidently no orthographical mis- 
take, properly speaking. 
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ing indicates a mental characteristic 
rather than the result of intellectual 
training is obvious to any one who 
has been called upon to correct 
manuscript for the printer. If a 
list of such errors could be pub- 
lished with the signature of the 
author attached, it would prove 
both a surprise and an amusement, 
no less to the writer than to the 
world at large. Ingenuity seems 
exhausted in devising original meth- 
ods of spelling words which are al- 
ready provided with a rational and 
even simple orthography. One brave 
spirit would to glad ‘to dare the 
woes of the community upon his 
shoalders if he could.” Another has 
been making ‘experamence’ with a 
new ‘lense.’ A sentence in another 
paper, in which a resemblance was 
traced to a mysterious object which 
the writer called ‘a sorcig,’ puzzled 
both editor and printer until it was 
discovered that reference was made 
to an appetizing viand frequently 
served at breakfast and known to 
the world at large as a ‘sausage.’ 
But no doubt could exist in the case 
of him who carried his investigation 
of an abstruse subject ‘from scenter 
to circumphrance.’ 

As a further proof of the probabil- 
ity that the good spellers are those 
whose orthography depends upon 
a visual rather than an auditory per- 
ception, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that among 
those children who read much for 
themselves, thus accustoming the 
eye to take in the form of words, 
are usually to be found the best 
spellers. 

A young man, member of a highly 
cultured family and who from his 
childhood had received a thorough 
intellectual training, was found to be 
the only poor speller in the house- 
hold. The fact seemed inexplicable 
until it was learned that up to the 
age of fifteen years he had been 
troubled with an affection of the 
eyes which had prevented all use of 
them in the evening and the full use 
of them at any time, so that his 
studies had been largely carried on 
through reading aloud by his mother. 
Though familiar with the choice 
English of good writers, he seemed 
to have no association between the 
idea and the form of the words, the 
result being that the English 
language as written by him was a 
curious conglomeration of misspelled 
words which would certainly have 
been characterized by the thought- 
less as illiterate. 

Nothing has been said of the real 
ignorance which often underlies bad 
spelling and whose only cure is more 
knowledge, especially of our own 
language and those other tongues 
which furnish the roots of our own. 
We are now only speaking of 
the causes which affect the spelling 
of educated and well-bred people. 
To seek them in a diseased brain is 
hardly more comforting than to at- 
tribute them to insufficient training 
of mind or manners. Few of us, 
however, have not some mental 
twist, slight enough, it may be. It 
is worth while to seek for the defect 
and its cure and firmly apply the 
remedy when found. 

Not long ago a blushing young 
maiden approached an older friend 
and timidly begged her to do her ‘a 
very great favor.’ The friend con- 
senting, the young lady after much 
natural hesitation named her boon, 
which was that her friend should re- 
ply for her in the affirmative toa 
proposal of marriage. 

The older lady, naturally aston- 
ished, asked why she did not her- 
self write this very delicate epistle. 

‘* Because Iam simply an awful 
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Of coffee were imported into the 
States the year ending July 1, 1895 
is the largest item of the importations 
kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent 
the total amount. It is 16 per cent. larger 
than that of the previous year Nea 
every family uses coffee, and few 
know the different qualities when they s 
them, therefore people in their ignoran 
anything called coffee. There are, howeve 
certain trade marks which guarantee ag 
quality. Having once used Wood's “Acme 
“‘ Duchess,” or any of the other ral 
one would never think of using a 
article a few cents less in price. I 

up these extra fine coffees, much 
upon the expert who makes the sele 
and who can readily discriminate betwee 
the different qualities. I 


£ 


These choice graces 
are better value and more gratifying in 
use. When we consider the social acv4 
tages to be derived from a fine cup of co" 
or of tea, and that finest quality gives 
greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the bes 
While the importation of tea 1s ! 
large as that of coffee, it holds a soc 
tion not to be under-estimatec 
United States imports about 50,0 
pounds per annum, an amount Wi - 
creases at the rate of 2 per cent. each )™ 
The varieties of tea imported are not s°™” 
merous as the qualities. Mu¢ h deper "— 
the condition under which the crop 's ee 
and cured — the time of picking, ag¢ 
leaf, the care and cultivation —incece 
conditions than enter into the procus 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per pow” 
appear as valuable to the ordinary CoN 
as any other grade, but to the exp 
nearly worthless, In fact the ditere™’ © 
ities of fine teasare now so accuret” 
termined by the expert who selec " 
that the “ Trade Mark”’ is almost 
relied upon for quality. If you *),’.) 
neighbor, ‘‘ What tea do you use? 
doubtless replies, “« Wood’s May Qu¢# b 
“ Primrose.” or some other favorite © 




















seller,” frankly replied the young 
lady. ‘1 probably shall never have 


.o write him again before we are 
married.” 
4s most of us are not in a pecuni- 
ary position that entitles us to a 
ovate secretary, and as the writing 
sf letters is a necessity to us all, it 
. yery desirable to correct any such 
mental bias as the inclination to 
near rather than see words in our 
minds. Next to the advantage of 
the criticism of some kindly and 
competent person, it is well to read 
ver a letter carefully, inspecting 
h word and consulting authority 
«hen in doubt. When a mistake is 
‘ound, write the word correctly 
sfty or a hundred times, perhaps — 
any rate, often enough to make 
‘ye correct writing of that particular 
word automatic — and _ that especial 
error will not be likely to recur. If 
the study of the typewriter is, as 
the writer in the Journal seems to 
think, to be a valuable assistance 

the detection of the spelling 
bacillus, fortunately the instrument 
sso common as to afford ample 
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facility 


THE CONVENIENCE OF ECONOMY. 
*MOVERTY is no disgrace, but 

P it is very inconvenient,’ runs 
the New-England proverb, and the 
nconvenience of not having little 
necessaries at hand is a_ constant 
source of worry to the average house- 
keeper. No amount of money will 
keep a kitchen or boudoir supplied 
with what is needed unless thought- 
fulness be constantly exercised, and 
this thoughtfulness, joined to thrifti- 
ness, is one of the best lubricators 
f household wheels. 

For instance, says the New York 
Times, for some reason known only 
to the mysterious rules of trade, 
ugs are always sold without corks, 
and grocers consider a wad of news- 
paper, or at best, straw paper, an 
excellent substitute, especially for 
molasses. Now, in every kitchen 
corks are tolerably plentiful, when 
not wanted, and if they are washed 
and saved, not by being thrown into 
a drawer along with soap and 
candles, but in a covered box, they 
would be accessible. A few might 
beused for keeping empty bottles 
free from dust. 

Brown paper and paper bags are 
too frequently thrown into the fire 
orash barrel, whereas, if they were 
carefully folded and in odd moments 
cut into dish papers, croquettes and 
similar dishes would not be so often 
sent to table without being properly 
drained. The clean bags should be 
saved for sending out of the house, 
‘or certain articles can be packed in 
them much more easily than in 
100se paper. 

Large envelopes, such as are used 
for valentines and Christmas cards, 
aré not easy to procure, yet they 
are, as a rule, cast aside, even when 
unsoiled, yet the lack of them at 
certain times is a source of much in- 
convenience. A hint for those who 
cannot get just what they want is to 
cuttwo envelopes in half, and slip 
one over the other, pasting them 
securely, and at a point to make the 
combination the required size. 

_ Cardboard such as comes on the 
back of memorandum pads, and as 
4 tule is thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, is another article difficult to 
get just when it is wanted. Yet it 
pe not take up much room in one’s 
re nor do rubber bands, provided 
pe a Capen into a little box 
gh iy use for powders 

Aaa ers for small purchases. 

re “oes ers do not need to be told 
save buttons of all kinds, but 
Possibly some of them may not 
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think to cut up old trousers and 
jackets that are too ragged to give 
away, and yet out of which good- 
sized squares of cloth may be saved 
for mending. Such garments should 
not be kept whole, for they serve 
only as breeding places for moths; 
but a lump of camphor will preserve 
them when in small pieces. 





AT A DINNER WITHOUT MEATS. 


[From the Washington Star. 
VEGETARIAN dinner lends 
itself most gracefully to summer 

and autumn entertaining, when 
earth’s fruits are succulently ripened 
by the fatness of the clouds, but in 
these days of canned delicacies a 
dinner of this kind is easily arranged 
at any season of the year. Sucha 
dinner, given by an artist’s wife at 
their summer studio cottage, was a 
beautiful example of whaf may be 
achieved with the aid of our good old 
unpresuming friends, the vegetables. 
In the first place the furnishing of 
the dining-room was delightful. The 
floor stained moss green was nearly 
covered with a Chinese rug of white 
camel’s hair with a design of clover 
leaves, and the walls were hung with 
a plain paper—big, graceful leaves 
drooping against a cream back- 
ground. With the a/ fresco keynote 
struck by this cheering room chimed 
the green color scheme of the dinner. 
The tablecloth of plain satin 
damask had two broad, lengthwise 
stripes of Irish peasant lace which 
showed the underspread of green 
flax. The little dinner service was 
white Dresden, as were also the white 
candelabra, whose candles of light 
green were shadowed with pond lily 
leaves, and a cut glass boat loaded 
with white pond lilies was headed 
on a diagonal course across the 
centre of the table. Scattered over 
the lace stripes were crisp-looking 
lettuce leaves holding the bonbons. 
These seemed to be only homely 
radishes,pea pods,button mushrooms, 
diminutive carrots and turnips, and 
they had such an honest air of the 
kitchen garden it was a surprise to 
find them the triumph of a_ fashion- 
able confectioner. 
Beside the plate of each lady was 
a homemade favor, charming in its 
originaility—a booklet of parchment 
leaves tied together with a bow of 
leaf green ribbon. For a _ cover 
sketch a vegetable was painted in 
water colors and a paragraph of 
advice written under it. One wasa 
peck measure rounded full of turnips 
surrounding a wise combination of 
information and suggestion: “In 
ancient times parsnips were much 
esteemed by the worshippers of 
Venus; at the present time they are 
much esteemed by any good cook 
who will never send salt fish and but 
few salted meats to table without 
them.” <A _ bunch of early parsley 
made one decoration accompanied 
with a warning well worth regarding : 
“ Parsley should always garnish and 
be served with any dish that is 
strongly seasoned with onions, as it 
takes off the smell and prevents the 
taste of that powerful root.” 
Inside this quaint volume 
menu was written: 


the 


Asparagus en Branches. 
Cauliflower Soup. 
Onion Fritters with Parsley Sauce. 
Cabbage en Coquilles. 

Rice Croquettes with Peanut Sauce. 
Mushroom Cutlets with Asparagus Points. 
Boiled Potatoes. Egg Plant. 
Asparagus au Gratin. 

Spinach Souffles. 

Ices. 


Three or four young beets tied in 
a cluster served to illustrate a bit on 
ancient history. It was the custom 
of the Greeks to offer the beet on 
silver to Apollo in his temple at 
Delphos. A title page graced with 


one of the Egyptian divinities—the 
onion—presented also the infatuated 
opinion of Lord Bacon: “The rose 
would be sweeter if planted in a bed 
of onions.” 

Because it is said to promote 
appetite while furnishing little 
nourishment, asparagus was served 
as a substitute for clams. Delicate 
green stalks had been boiled, allowed 
to cool, piled upon a platter of shaved 
ice, and a French dressing was sent 
around with them ina tureen. The 
cabbage was presented in the way 
considered most polite by the 
Hollanders who believe it to be a 
health preservative. It was slightly 
boiled, put in shells of green 
Bohemian glass and seasoned with 
salt and oil. This method gives it 
a beautiful green color and makes 
it more wholesome than the usual 
thorough cooking. 

The boiled potatoes resembled 
floral snowballs ; they bore no like- 
ness tothe dull waxy balls ordinarily 
offered under that name. The egg 
plant appeared in Jamaica fashion, 
apparently whole. The inside had 
been scooped out and fried in butter, 
the outside boiled whole, then 
drained and filled with the fried 
parts. For the asparagus au gratin 
the vegetable was boiled in the 
usual way, placed in a deep dish in 
layers, each sprinkled with white 
pepper, salt and freshly grated 
Parmesan cheese. Over the top was 
squeezed a little lemon juice, then it 
was covered with browned bread 
crumbs, dotted with bits of butter, 
and thoroughly heated in the oven. 

The ices were in vegetable form— 
green peppers, cymlings, cucumbers 
and asparagus stalks. 

“T am sure we have all liked your 
vegetarian dinner,” said the guest 
of honor, bidding good night. “I 
feel refreshed gastronomically and 
mentally. Hereafter my weekly bills 
will convey to my mind such items as 
these: One peckof Egyptian divinities; 
one bushel of Venus suffrage, two 
bushels of Apollo offerings.” 





CHARITY IN HARD TIMES. 


“" THINK rich people ought to 

spend rather than economize 
in hard times, as a matter of princi- 
ple,” remarks the woman manager of 
a well known decorative establish- 
ment, in the New York Tribune. 
‘*So many seem to think it incum- 
bent upon them to save for con- 
science sake, when those around 
them are actually obliged to, never 
considering that their economy 
means hardship to the many, and to 
those who are the most worthy, the 
hard-working, self-respecting, wage- 
earner. 

‘« A lady was in here the other day 
who spends a large proportion of her 
ample income in charity, and who is 
well known for her good works. 
One of our screens took her fancy, 
but she demurred at the price. ‘I 
really need a screen, Miss ——,’ she 
said to me, ‘ and I will take it, if you 
will let it go for so and so, but in 
these times, when so many need 
help, I do not feel justified in giving 
more, but if you will let me have it 
at the price I named, I will promise 
you that I will give the difference in 
charity.’ 

““* Mrs. X ——,’ I could not help 
saying, ‘you will pardon me if I say 
that your philanthropy is very short- 
sighted. Do you know that the em- 
broidery on this screen was done by 
a girl who supports her invalid mother 
entirely by her own labor? Why, 
there is hardly a piece of decoration 
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in this place which has not its history 
of brave, patient work. If you and 
your class cease to buy and pay good 
prices, establishments such as ours 
will have to curtail expenses. Do 
you realize what that means? It is 
tantamount to throwing girls like 
these out of work, and increasing 
the poverty and misery of the very 
people whom you wish to help. 
You rich people ought to spend, and 
spend liberally in times like these, 
and not give your money to the very 
people whom, by your mistaken 
notions of charity, you have helped 
to pauperize.’ 

“IT could not help giving her a 
piece of my mind, for I had been 
greatly tried that morning by one of 
the firm telling me that we should 
have to reduce our force of work- 
women on account of scarcity of or- 
ders, and I knew how much unhappi- 
ness that would cause. 

‘‘T was afraid Mrs. X would think 
me impertinent, but she took it very 
nicely. ‘Miss —-—,’ she said, ‘ I never 
thought of things in pe that light. 
From your point of view you are 
right, although it may be a little one- 
sided ; but I will take the screen at 
your own price. I only wish the 
whole amount could go to the girl 
you speak of,’ and with this little 
parting fling at our profits on the 
sale, she took her departure.” 


ROMAN PUNCH. 


LEMON water ice is first made 
by using four lemons, one pint 
of sugar and one quart of boiling 
water. The peel from two of the 
lemons is shaved in thin, waferlike 
parings, and one should be careful to 
take none of the lighter colored rind 
below the oil cells. Put the parings 
into a bowl, add the boiling water 
and let it stand ten nrinutes, closely 
covered. Cut the lemons in halves, 
remove the seeds, squeeze out the 
juice and add it with the sugar and 
water. When cold strain through a 
fine strainer into a can and freeze. 
When it is frozen hard in about 
two hours, slowly add one-half pint 
of Jamaica rum, one-half pint of 
champagne, and one gill of Maras- 
chino. Beat it well. Cover the 
freezer and let it stand forfour hours 
or more. It will not be perfectly 
firm on account of the alcohol. It 
should be served in glasses. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs.W insLow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used b: 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pein, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for 


, a bottle. Sold by all everywhere 
| ned andask for Se aeccnaand ieee Syazvur 
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“« FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.” 
DON’T HURRY THE WORK UNLESS 
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THE AGASSIZ MUSEUM. 


rHE NEW MESOZOIC ROOM. 


()* Monday there will be opened 
to the public a room devoted 
to the exhibition of fossils of the 
Mesozoic era, a room which will 
advance by one step the complete 
ness of the institution according to 
the original plan of the elder Agas 
siz. This idea was to present in 
different rooms the principal feat 
ures of the life of the different 
geological _ periods. With the 
scheme completed the story of our 
globe as shown by its fossil remains 
will be exhibited, and the successive 
rooms will present these fossils in 
the order in which they occur in the 
rocks. ‘This was but a part of the 
scheme, for this includes the very 
recent story of the earth as shown 
by the animals now living, and pre- 
sents it in two ways; taking up the 
distribution of the animals geo- 
graphically, and their arrangement 
according to relations to each other 
in the great succession of life. This 
portion of the scheme has been 
splendidly developed, and _ the 
greater part of the enormous 
museum is devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of forms of existing life. In 
addition, and asa _ kind of keynote 
to the whole is the Synoptic room, 
in which there is a representative 
of every importan 
extinct. 


group, living or 


The new room is therefore a part 
of the whole general plan and is de 
voted to the relics of the Mesozoic 
era, Itforms but a small portion 
of the great museum, and it presents 
only a smallspart of the specimens 
of this age in the possession of the 
museum, but it is of great import- 
ance in its proper place as present- 
ing, so to speak, one page of geo- 
logical history. 

In order that the place of the 
new room and its relations to the 
other rooms may be understood, a 
few words of general nature about 
our geological story may not be 
amiss. 

Professor Shaler likens the geo. 
logical story to the scattered leaves 
of abook; pages which belong to- 
gether are widely separated, some 
are destroyed and others injured in 
part. Itisthe place of the geolo- 
gist to gather and collate as far as 
possible the fragments of the story. 
Some leaves and pages are gone, 
and never can be supplied; others 
require much study and investiga- 
tion before their connection with 
other facts can be properly defined 
and understood. Under the circum- 
stances the wonder is that geologi- 
cal story is so nearly complete as it 
is. 

The rocks which exist today are 
composed of the fragments of older 
rocks which have been broken up 
(or melted), and deposited again in 
the forms in which we now know 
them. This process of breaking up 
and desposition might be continued 
a number of times, and the result- 
ing deposits will be practically of 
the same character. The materials 
would be the same and the method 
of combining them might be the 
same, so that, from the mineral con- 
stituents of the rocks alone, an opin- 


ion as to the of a formation 
would be the merest guesswork. 

But fortunately the rocks contain 
another feature, the remains of ant- 
mal life, and these it is, which, 
when studied in their true places, 
have afforded to scientific men an 
opportunity to collate their story. 
It is the most natural thing in the 
world, therefore, that the names 
which have been given to the divi 
sions should names which have 

life 
rocks formed 
The are, then, Palwozoic, 
ancient life; Mesozoic, middle life 
Cenozoic, recent life: and accord 
ing to some, Psychozoic, or mind 
life, referring of course to the ad 
vent of intelligent man. Before the 
Pala@ozoic, there existed the Arch 
wean era, which in the same scheme 
ot nomenclature includes the Eozoi 
age, the dawn of life. 

With the main reli- 
ance in the distinguishing of one 
geologic age or period from another, 
the composition of the rocks and the 
minerals which they contain becomes 
of much importance. 


age 


be 
reference to the 
at the time 


which existed 


the were 


divisions 


fossils asa 


None of the continents as we now 
know them existed in the 
era. There may have 
islands in the earlier 
division, but if 
washed away. 


Archzan 
been some 
portion of the 
they have been 
lowards the close of 
the era a V-shaped mass made its 
appearance the ocean, and 
formed the nucleus of the North 
American Continent. The point of 
the V-lay in New York 
western arm extended to the Arctic 
Ocean, its eastern, through Labra- 
dor, and from this nucleus the con 
tinent has been formed by depos- 
ition, Hudson’s Bay being a part of 
the original ocean that has not been 
filled up. 

It was once supposed that no life 
at all existed in the Archawan era 
but for two reasons geologists were 
started in search of it. In the first 
place the relations of the forms to 
each other in the Paleozoic were 
such as to suggest a series of orig- 
inal forms in the later formations of 
the Archean. In the second place 
from a different starting point Dr. 
T. Sterry Hunt was led to the same 
conclusion, for he found that iron 
pyrites, limestones and graphites all 
pointed to the existence of organic 
matter as the agency through which 
these minerals were formed. The 
discovery of and the study of the 
Archean rocks is due to American 
geologists, and within a few years, 
as was mentioned inthis department 
in Professor Barton’s paper on the 
Berkshires, the fossils themselves 
have been seen by the keen-sighted 
geologists. 

Beginning with simple forms of 
vegetable life, which must have pre- 
ceded the animals, the upper por- 
tions of the Archzan present some 
remains, while in the Palzozoic, the 
next younger great division of the 
earth’s history,the animals developed 
into larger or less rudimentary forms, 
and became, one or the other of 
them, dominant; and the Age, as it 
is termed, takes its name from the 
most noteworthy forms. So the 
Palzozoicis divided into the Silurian, 
or Age of Invertebrates, the Devo» 
nian or Age of Fishes, and then with 


so, 


above 


State, its 


vegetable life in the ascendant, the 
Carboniferous,or Age of Coal Plants. 
The first of these, the Silurian, has 
local interest, for the State of New 
York presents a most magnificent 
series of tilted strata deposited at 
this time, which represents an enor- 
mous amount of deposition, rich in 
fossils, and contributing most essen- 
tially to our knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the earth’s story. 

Even before the Silurian the trilo- 
bite had made his appearance ; it in- 
creased to enormous numbers, and 
later in the geological story passed 
entirely out of existence, being now 
extinct. The brachiopod, however, 
a bivalve mollusc with an odd inter 
nal skeleton,dates from the Silurian, 
and is a persistent type, for a num- 
ber of species exist today in the 
depths of the sea, species which are 
not essentially their 
of 


different in 
characters from their ancestors 
these early geologic times. 
Other come 1n 
in the different periods of the Silu 
rian, helping, with 
lower 


shellfish begin to 


others of the 
forms of animal life, to make 
invertebrates. The 

was and 
the animals and to some 


the age one of 
quantity of 
the forms of 


life enormous, 


extent their anatomy have been pre 
served to usin the enduring rocks. 
The scene of this life was a great 
sea,which towards the latter part be- 
came deeper and muddy, so that 
animal life was decreased to a con 
siderable extent. Corals form here 
a very important portion of the ma 
terial for earth-building, while cri- 
noids, animals which grow at the 
end of a stem,were much in evidence 
in the Silurian. 


In our country, the Atlantic bor 
was well developed during the 
Silurian, the Appalachian mountains 


Rockies 


der 


were defined 
yf islands and some 


ind the by 
interior 
regions began to peep above the sur- 
face of the ocean. 


TY 


gro ps ( 


During the Devonian, as may be 
judged, fishes developed, but not fish 
with bones, which we have today,and 
on the other hand, the Devonian 
fishes have few representatives now 
living. They were of two general 
kinds, one of which we may call 
mailed fishes, for they were pro- 
tected by an armor of hard scales. 
The other was a kind of leather-cov- 
ered shark. Instead of back-bone 
these fishes had a _ cartilaginous 
spinal column, so that little is now 
to be found of their remains 
scales and teeth. 


Save 


In the Carboniferous Age the 
principal matter of interest was the 
development of the great coa! beds 
in different parts of the world; the 
animal life,of whichtherewas nolack, 
being overshadowed by the vegetable. 
As we can refer our supply of oil to 
the Age of Fishes, so we can trace 
our supply of coal to this, the last 
age of the Palxozoic. 

During the Carboniferous Age 
our continent began to assume con- 
tinental form, and was perhaps as 
great in area as at present. The 
Pacific Ocean washed shores that 
were not to the west of the present 
Rocky Mountains, while the Gulf of 
Mexico covered the present Gulf 
states, but the continent extended 
out into the Atlantic, and lay on the 
whole to the east of its present situ- 
ation. And thus we find it at the 
beginning of the Mesozoic. 

The Mesozoic era has a triple di- 
vision, the Triassic, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. The first is character- 
ized by mountain building, and the 
elevation of the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies dates from this time. Later 
there seems to have been a depres- 
sion in the continent, much of the 
central portion being below water, 
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and in some places it was very a... 
for the deposition in the Crer... 
in the Rocky Mountains oman 
some eight thousand feet - 

was then a great centra] ce. . 
numerous bays and inlets. * 

old Cretaceous seas disap 


Ace 


in the succeeding period, jh, 
the Cenozoic, the continen: 
much the shape that 
mountain formation of 
has been since noticea] 
country has been throug 
number of depressions 
large sections. 

At the beginning of 1! 
there existed great 


} 


lower and smaller 

reptiles and some fi 
} 
' 


characteristic of t 


, 
reptiles, and 


is 1ts 
forms ot 
confined to th 


some m 


at cr 
trange 
were 


Age. Imm 
appearance and some 
is to the reptiles that 
in admiration, and w 
ure of pride, for to 
tent these were the 


own country, an At 
" 
} 
I 


i¢ Ir 


serve in the 


Y 


' ’ 
in 


Connecticut w 

life, the beasts hav 
this general name 
term for lizard, 
closely allied to this forn 
These saurians have kk 
written in the sands of t 
the muddy bottoms of t! 
lakes, and their footpr 

as they may seem, have 
bones which 
and the shadow, so 
more 


Since 


are now 
bee n endurit oO 
stance. 

But our local | 
fall when we lear 
may boast of saut 
our ( onnecticut 
diminished he 
along the | 
here 
tons, 
sight,’ writes Prof. M 


their 
orders 
to be found 1 


** seven 


are 
Or eig 

The enormous extent 

its, at which geologists 
begun even to peck, s 

the future of investig 
region will even ec! 

Here lived the Mosasa 

ming lizard which was sixty f 
length, then the great 
Brontosuarus, with his fifteen feet 
neck and thirty feet 

length over all of n 

feet, and a host of ot! 

not to forget Stegosa 
mountain chain of | 
backbone,the largest 

equal a coal shove! in 
smaller ones a stove 
ceratops, with horns 

make a modern rhinocet 
head in despair. 

These constitute some 
ures of the Mesozoic. 
end of the era the re} 
more and more on tw 
with and without teet! 
appearance, and there 
mammals. Inthe C 
followed, a rich mamma 
developed, the animals becamé 
and more like those 
we can trace them d 
times. 

The Mesozoic is there! 
middle ground in the | 
formation of the earth 
know it; in it originate 
tors of present forms 
above all it possessed 
ordinary reptilian [2 
tirely extinct. 

To complete the scheme 
four departments are nec 
corresponding to each o! 
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of geology, fivchontens Pal- 


rT 
| Mesozoic and Cenozoic. Of 
he later of the periods, the 
nic, is already represented, 
- heen for some time. The 
a th. the Irish elk, and the 








are representative animals, 
skeletons are shown, to 
th others of 
when cases have been put 
the smaller forms of life, 
and 
mals will be on exhibition. 
nd is the new room,which 
another which 
the hallway. 

r room in a few months 
ontain an Archean and Pal- 
una, these being shown to 
walking through the 
out of the hall- 
come the succession 

ts natural order, aud 

to compare such things as 
ble in the different eras 

i knowledge of the resources 
Mes the may 
st seem a bit dis: app yinting, not 
standing the fact that it is sixty 
all and half 


the animals, 


cs. sea urchins, crabs 


through 
en it and 


(ne 
sas they open 
upon 


will 


ZOIC new room 


as wide, 


realize that nothing 


Hust 


ston Common could serve 


f 


xhibition of a complete 


ch ten or a dozen feet 


ynparatively minor beast and 
one hundred was about the 
mum, with quite a number of 


and then, the 
mon is so occupied with the 
lat its use is altogether out 
And further when 

ers the rarity of specimens, 

hat they belong mostly 


this $size, 
SUONn. 


(y ernment, it is obvious 


showing of complete 


rY i 
vied 


ossible. The 
it by the enormous 


ind to be not 


suanodons come 
not a native 
g of them 


im in this country 


product, 
been found in 


No muset 


sses a genuine skeleton, while 
which is here shown, the 
n the country, is the only 
which has been taken from 


imen in Brussels 
in Belgian soil. It 
nly saurian up in 
intry, so that for a vivid idea 


these lizards, or 


spiendid Spec 


large set 


iweness of 
knowledge of wig details of 
structure, one must really visit 
‘ } } + + ¢ 
ize skeleton is the central 


> new room. 
Vas a 
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The igu 
herb-eating lizard 
of its time on its 
progressed both by 
hopping It was 
tremendous hind legs, 

ts front feet had thumbs 
Id grasp trees and steady 
Its hind ] 


most 


i ind DY 


so 


legs are placed very 
ny centralin its ver alncal col- 
n had a long tail which 


the ground, but with which 
erful slap. 
tood twenty feet or more 
from thirty to forty feet 
gt lo this enormous organ- 


ia deliver a pow 


C is provided a brain cav- 
g only about a cupful. 
asaurus from the Cape of 


>is another queer beast. 
represented in plaster 
iginal in the British 
lhe boy who described 
haracterized him as a 

ur | one at each cor- 

his animal answers this de- 
exactly, for it has the four 
ey are at the corners of 

angular form. He wasa 
at beast some five or six feet 


ers 
5>: 





bik 24 not over a third as 
Neh, wit 


a 1a massave framework of 
remendous bones, a skeleton heavy 
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enough » alent for an aephien. His 

teeth give evidence that he was a 
meat-eater, while he has in the mid- 
dle of his forehead, if the low, flat 
skull can be so designated, the third 
eye which was quite the with 
the crocodiles and othet 
his day. lhe remains are a 
monial to the patient skill and care 
of the geologist. for they were found 
encased in the kind of 
flinty stone, which it required up 
wards of two years to diseng 
No other cast of this animal is to be 
seen in the country. 

Another of the larger specimens 
here shown is a cast of Plesiosaurus, 
another thing which no_ other 
museum here can exhibit. Of the 

American reptiles, fragments 
are generally the thigh 

r leg bones ; of some of them both 
a ‘hind and a fore leg, wifh 
times a shoulder-blade. A 
of these are genuine 
West. rhe thig 
saurus stands hig 
while the 
thigh-bones 
early, to the ceilin 

In connection with 

re shown their tracks, 
mens ol 


style 
reptiles of 
testi 


toughest 


age. 


great 
—— here ; 
some 
portion 
bones from the 
h-bone of Atlanta 
her than a man, 
combination of leg and 

reaches, occasionally, 
the re} tiles 
many 
trom 
Connecticut valley and other | 
tracks in the East antedate 
ot the reptiles in the 
West, and only a bone or two of the 
Eastern beasts have been found, but 
there is every reason to suppose that 
they were of the same nature as their 


spec) 
the 


laces. 


which are here 


These 
the existence 


later western brethren. It should 
not be understood that all of the 
material in the possession of the 
museum is here shown, quite the 
contrary istrue. There is a syste 
mati collection of reptiles on a 
higher floor which shows some of 
the same things is their reiation to 
others reptiles without reference to 
geological order, there is a large 
collection of tracks on exhibition 


other depart 


which in 


} } 
elsewhere, while the 


ments include specimens 
geological sequence would be 
room. Then there is, of 
that great collection which is open 
to students for investigation, which 
occupies the upper floor, the present 
exhibition only the great 
typical forms. 

Mention must be made ot Ichthyo 
saurus. Several’specimens are here 
exhibition, some originals and 
One of them ost inter 
‘truly’ specimens is 
at all but in the 
and shows the little 
the skeleton of the 
proof that the reptile 
parous. Other specimens 
the Ichthyosauria are to be seen 
in the Mesozoic room, and one cast 
of a head with its peculiar eye. The 


» in this 


course, 


oiv > 
gives 


on 
others casts. 
esting of the 
not in the 

hallway 


room 
above, 
beasts 


larger 


inside 
one, a 
was Vivi 


— 


0 


eye is as large asa _ tea plate and is 
fitted with a _ jointed bony 
armor which covers all but the 


central part of it. Thisis a remark- 


able means of protection to the 
eye, which from its size and light- 


gathering capacity must have made 
the reptile much to be dreaded in 
the Mesozoic Ocean, and have 
secured to him plenty of active 
enemies. 

jut important as the 
they were by no means 
fauna of the Mesozoic The fishes 
were important, and also were the 
lower forms of life. The lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria, 
whence has come our lithographic 
stone, has caught and preserved in 
most admirable fashion many in- 
habitants of the waters of these times, 
and the remains are most interesting 
and instructive. Two or three large 
slabs show the representative fishes 
of the times. The Ganoids or mailed 
fishes began in the Paleozoic but 


reptiles are 
the only 











were numerous in the Mesozoic, and 
indeed, in the sturgeon and a few 
other species, are in existence today. 
It is curious however, that all the 
living forms are from fresh water, 
while all the fossil ones are from 
salt water. Another fish which 
existed in the Mesozoic and which 
comes down to us today as living in 
an almost identical form is the skate, 
a fine specimen of which is here to 
be seen 

One of the most beautiful things 
on exhibition is the slab of Penta- 
erinus. ‘This is one of the crinoids, 
the lily-like animals that lived in the 
water on the end of a stem and some 


of these stems as much as seventy 


feet in length. ‘The specimen in 
question has a _ brilliant metallic 
lustre, its material being pyrites, 


and to this, to some extent is due the 
delicacy of the details. The process 
of making pyrites in the great labo- 
ratory of nature isa very delicate one, 
and the material which is being 
transformed to stone is but little dis- 


turbed, so that even internal organ. 
isms and living tissues have been 


preserved through the agency of this 
compound of sulphur and iron. Our 
knowledge of the life story of the 
trilobites and their position in nature 
is due to a very large extent to 
recent study of them in districts 
where they became pyrites, and in 
the same way every detail of the 
lilies is here preserved in most 
wonderful fashion, and ina way that 
appeals to every one 

Chis practically 
material shown in 


who views it. 
disposes of the 

the Masozoi¢ 
room at the time of opening, there 
being specimens shown from every 
prominent group of the larger organ- 
the times. ‘There is much 
more material ready for exhibition as 
soon as the cases can be set in place. 
This includes a 


series of 


isms of 


very 
molluscan life, 


interesting 
many crabs, 


many sea urchins, as we popularly 
know them, and insects. Of the 
molluscs, the nautilus dates from the 


Jura, and during the rest of the era 
was to be found in great abundance. 
The genus is now extinct save four 
or five species. The brachiopods 
also were in their prime, while some 
of our recent species of molluscs 
began to make their appearance. 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
HE Analysis class was again 
fortunate on Friday on being 
able to listen to the playing of Mr. 
Wulf Fries. 

Although there was a heavy storm, 
the concert given on Saturday eve- 
ning by the Amherst College Glee, 
Banjo and Mandolin Clubs was 
largely attended by the college girls, 
and greatly enjoyed by them. 


Prof. Richard Burton gave a lec- 
ture on Wednesday under the aus- 


pices of the Morris House. 

The lectures on Tuesday afternoons 
by Prof. Tyler on The Development 
of Greek Art are most interesting. 
They are illustrated by stereopticon 
views, and the Art Gallery furnishes 
additional aid in illustration. 

Ata recent meeting of the Phil- 
osophical Society a paper was read 
by one of the members entitled An 
Impression of Plato’s Dialogue. 

The date for the basket ball game 
has been fixed for March 21st, the 
Saturday before the vacation opens. 

The Rivals is to be given at the 
Academy of Music by the senior 
class of Amherst College on March 
rs 

The nicest and newest things in 
stationary may always be found at 
H. H. Carter’s new store, Somerset 
street. Orders for the finest grades 
of stationary work, engraved cards, 
invitations, etc. received the most 
careful attention. 





OP THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COPIPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) 
Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 





Hartford, Conn., January ti, 1896" 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, — $1,000,000. 00 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 
Loans on bond and mortgage, 
Interest accrued but not due, 
Loans on collateral security, 
Deferred Life Premiums, 
Prems, due and unreported on Life Policies, 
State, county, and municipal bonds, 
Railroad stocks and bonds, 
Sank stocks 


Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, 


lotal Assets, 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, $14,431,110 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, 1,241,692 
Present value of Matured Installment 
Px licies, 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities, 
Losses unadjusted and not and all 
other Liabilities, 


$1,725,718.65 
1,498, 281.50 
5,030, 290,17 
190,872.35 
1,426, 982.42 
279,301, 92 
265,741.38 
3,317 ‘597. 5. , 


real estate, 





3, 380, 302 7 





330 890,00 
406,244.08 
due 

304 037 58 





lotal Liabilities, $16,’ 63,074 60 
lus to Policy-holders, 2.061,245 76 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 
Lire DerartTMEN't 


Number Lig Policies written, 
Life Insurance in force, 
Gain during 1895, 2,080,628.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1895, i 5.422, 712.00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is e ntered 
at the commuted value thereof as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-Holders in 1805 1,002, 300,78 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864 10,686,687,28 
Accipent DEerarTMREN1 
Number Accident Policies written, 2,219,004 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1895, 12,556 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, j 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, 
Returned to Policy-Holders since 1864, 


86,163 
$87,355, 158.00 





Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


$ 2,244,588, 32 
29,140,939 28 


JOHN E. MORRIS, 
(,EORGE ELLIS, Actuary 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and 

Ss. C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


Acting Secretary 


Sup’t. of Agencies 
Adjuster. 


BOSTON OFFICE: Cor, State and Kilby Streets, 
Ss. F. WOODMAN, Cen. Agent. 


HOW FURS ARE CURED. 


Usually they are brought to the 
manufacturer merely stretched and 
dfied ; or perhaps asolution of alum 
has been applied tothe flesh side. 
If the manufacturer does not wish 
to make use of them immediately, 
he sprinkles them thickly with cam- 
phor, puts them in a perfectly dry 
place and every few weeks has them 
carefully beaten. 

When they are to be prepared for 
making up into muffs, caps, etc., 
they are put into large tubs witha 
quantity of rancid butter and tram- 
pled under the bare feet of men un- 
til the pelt becomes soft and par- 
tially tanned. Then they are taken 
out and scraped on the, flesh side 
with a strip of iron in order to re- 
move such parts of the flesh or cellu- 
lar tissue as may have adhered tothe 
skin. 

The grease is then removed from 
them by again trampling them thor- 
oughly with fine sawdust of mahog- 
any or some other hard wood. Fin- 
ally, they are subjected to a thor- 
ough beating, the fur or wool is care- 
fully combed out, and they are ready 
to be made up into the various arti- 
cles for which they are used. 


¢¢ 11 amuses me,” says a physical 
culture teacher, ‘‘to hear 
mothers tell their children to hold 


their shoulders up. It is the chest, 
not the shoulders, that needs atten- 
tion. If the chest is raised the 
shoulders fall naturally into a proper 
position. I tell my pupils to imagine 
a ball at their throats which they 
must roll off over their chests.” 
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$6 DRANCING allover the face of 

the earth as you’ve been 
doing, lately,”—said I to the Office 
Cat,—“ I should think you might 
have picked up a skein of quite new 
and beauteous yarns; which I invite 
you to spin!” 

“ Well,” — said the Office Cat, — 
“I have picked up one or two; little 
ones, they are, but ‘sound and of 
good flavor,’ as they say about 
apples.” 

“ Proceed!” 

“It “was a case of Expert®Imp. 
He was a young and ‘timoreus’ 
Rector, of a ladylike cast of counte- 
nance, a gentle speech, and a gift for 
words that were not altogether a 
vehicle for his thought. He was 
presiding over a woman’s missionary 
meeting, and he waxed mildly en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities along 
missionary lines, of women working 
with united effort. ‘What may not 
be accomplished ’— cried he, —‘ by 
us, who are the women of this con- 
gregation ?’— And then, it suddenly 
and most embarrassingly occurred to 
him that this self-classification was 
not altogether felicitous ; and giving 
himself wholly up to the Expert Imp 
he stammered, ——‘Or rather, — 
who — should be the women of this 
congregation !’” 

* Anybody die of it?” 

“ Nobody ever saw it — wasn’t it 
a missionary meeting, and weren’t 
they women? Except of course the 
wicked reporter. She very nearly 
died, in the struggle with her emo- 
tions.” 

“ Lovely tale! More!” 

“There was a dear and gracious 
little lass, with whom some _ very 
small boys, last summer, fell unani- 
mously and profoundly in love. And 
having read in the class of literature 
accessible to small boys, that to ser- 


enade an admired lady was the cor.., 


rect thing to do these small boys 
hied them to her garden fence the 
night before she left town ; and, — 
their musical repertoire being 
strictly limited to the selections un- 
willingly acquired in Sunday School, 
— what do you suppose they sang as 
an appropriate and fetching seren- 
ade? ‘Rescue the Perishing !’" 

“That isn’t bad, either. Anything 
else?” 

“Tale of an irascible, elderly gen- 
tleman who adorns the Very First 
Society,hereabouts. He had engaged 
anewcoachman ; andhad orderedthe 
coachman to bring around the car- 
riage, very promptly, one evening, 
that he might have time to attend a 
reception before catching a train. 
Through some misunderstanding, 
the coachman did not bring the 
carriage for fifteen minutes later than 
the hour indicated, and the irascible 
aristocrat was moved by his infirmity 
of temper far beyond the bounds of 
reasonableness. He said a great 
many things to his unhappy coach- 


OFFICE 
CAT 


SSaltpatos tctos 


SHY. 


HER MEWSINGS 


: 


man, and then sprang into his coupé 
and slammed the door. The sub- 
dued coachman came to the window 
and touched his hat. ‘Where to, if 
you please, sir?’ saidhe. ‘ None of 
your d——d business!’ thundered 
the aristocrat.” 

“ Tantaenae 
irae /” 

“ Put your ideas into a language 
that will stand the strain!” 

“ | haven’t any more ideas. 
I want another tale.” 

“ This is Lent; the season of sup- 
pression of inordinate and sinful de- 
sires. You shall have one more tale, 
and one only. A_ physician was 
telling me that there came into his 
office, the other day, an admirably 
well-dressed man, a stranger, who 
wished a prescription for some diges- 
tive trouble. Searching for the 
probable cause of the trouble, — 
thinking it possible it was dependent 
on a sedentary life, — said the Doc- 
tor — ‘What is your work?’ 

“<«]T deg your pardon?’ 
patient, loftily. 

“* Your work, | asked—your occu- 
pation—your méfier—what you do?’ 
said the Doctor—whose opinion of 
gentlemen without a work in life, it 
may be parenthetically stated, is 
that they are out of place anywhere 
but in an almshouse. 

“¢What I do? O,—ah, I—I have 
a wife on the stage!’ said his 
patient.” 

“That’s the visible means of sup- 
port of rather too many well-dressed 
gentlemen, now-a-days!—Not one 
more tale? This is an uncommonly 
short interview, you know!” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you a Lenten tale, 
with an obvious moral, if you like? 
A friend was reading aloud to a 
group of ‘representative Americans’ 
an account, from an English paper, 
of the career of Henry of Batten- 
burg. The account was headed 
‘Winning His Spurs.’ And saida 
nonveau riche, whose knowledge of 
classic phrase is limited, and his 
views of life strictly utilitarian, 
glancing at the head-line—‘Died win- 
ning his spurs, did Battenburg, etc. ? 
If he’d had any horse sense, the 
fellow would have dought all the 
spurs he wanted, and be alive to- 
day!” 

—‘‘ You said there was a moral ?” 

“T also said it was an obvious 
one. Those who would live long 
must want nothing they cannot buy. 
Those who would win the things un- 
buy-able, must go—” 

‘Yes 2” 

“ Well,in this our day, must pretty 
generally, I reckon, go to look for it 
where Henry of Battenburg has 
gone!” Dorotuy LuNDT. 


aninuts celestibus 


And 


said his 





For Over Fifty Years 

Mes. Winstow’s Soo1ntnc Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 8 adh men 
Twent -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists thro’ ut the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinec Syrup. 





MENELEK’S QUEEN. 


Queen Taitou was spoken of re- 
cently as wanting to lead her troops 
to the assault of Makalle. ‘Taitou’ 
means light, orsunlight. She is de- 
scended, according to a writer in 
the Paris Figaro, from an ancient 
and noble family, originally from 
Samien. She is well formed, with 
regular features, except for a little 
defect of the mouth, which she en- 
deavors to conceal when she speaks. 
Her skin is a clear brown. Hereyes 
are black, large and_ expressive. 
Her feet are small and her hands are 
aristocratic, just as are her manners 
in general. She dresses in the Ethi- 
opian fashion, with a great deal of 
taste and elegance. She wears on 
her neck, her wrists and around her 
ankles ornaments of gold, artistically 
worked. According to circumstances, 
the expression of her eye is benevo- 
lent or scornful or fiendish. She be- 
longs to that class of woman with 
whom it is well to be on good terms, 
Woe to him who becomes her enemy 
or doesn’t know how to appreciate 
her protection. Even the King him- 
self would not risk the defense of a 
friend against the resentment or ven- 
geance of this proud and stubborn 
woman. Wearing all the outside ap- 
pearance of a weak and submissive 
creature, she knows how to impose 
her will, and when she wishes to ob- 
tain anything, she works for it with 
passion. She would spend days, 
months and even years in the pursuit 
of her object, and she always gains 
her point. She is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the State secrets, 
and insists upon knowing everything 
that the King.does and everything 
that he writes. She gives counsel 
and dictates important letters. 

“The Queen’s pride and _ her 
mania for meddling with everything 
have made numerous enemies for 
her, and she might he an object of 
pity if the King should die before 
her, because in that event she would 
be in danger of being stoned to 
death. She knows this very well, 
and as a precautionary measure she 
has accumulated immense riches in 
the country of Godjam, where she in- 
tends to take refuge in case she be- 
comes a widow. She likes most 
European liquors, especially French 
champagne, but doesn’t care for the 
sweet wines of Italy, which were 
brought to her by Makonnen on his 
return from Rome. Sometimes she 
takes too much, and in such cases 
she might,perhaps,be more charming 
to her husband than outside to her 
admirers.”’ 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 


* TO multiply words without knowl- 

edge,’ says a society youth, 
seems to have been an art as far back 
as the days of Job, but it certainly 
had not reached that perfection 
which it has now attained among the 
girlsin society. In talking to nine 
debutantes out of ten you probably 
would only discover that the dance of 
the evening before was ‘ great,’ that 
the present evening is ‘grand sport,’ 
and that the dinner and opera tomor- 
row will be ‘ awfully jolly." You may 
also learn that she thinks it will be 
‘a go’ between Jimmy X. and Kitty 
Z., or that there is a big ‘row on’ be- 
tween Miss A. and Lily B., because 
the former was not bidden to the 
latter’s theatre party, besides other 
tems of information equally in terest- 
ing. 

The remaining tenth will probably 
be a young lady of erudition and of 
a serious turn of mind, who will im- 
imediately plunge you into a profound 
conversation at dinner, or discuss 
Nordau’s Degeneration while you en- 
deavor to guide her around a crowded 


— 


ballroom. ‘How did you find Miss 
A. at dinner?’ inquired a man me 
cently of a friend after the ladies had 
left the dining-room. + Books ang 
the opera,’ was the weary reply, and 
that young lady lost thereby two pos 
sible partners for the lack of a little 
discrimination, for it is quite useless 
to cast pearls before Chappie ang 
Cholly. 

Of course, it is difficult for gir 
to discover in her first season Saat 
what will interest her various part 
ners and adapt herself accordin ly 
but a man of intelligence might be 
pardoned his rudeness when his part 
ner demanded forthe fifth time the 
other evening, ‘Oh, isn’t the flog 
beautiful tonight?’ in answering 
dryly, ‘Yes,and so is the ceiling | 
Girls should always remember where 
they are, moreover, and adapt thei; 
conversations to the place. 4 dance 
is hardly a suitable occasion for , 
serious talk, where small persona); 
ties are generally the most interes: 
ing, while at a dinner there js more 
time for continued conversation, as 
there is none of the constant inte; 
ruption. 

Above all things, continues this 
youthful critic, girls should not be 
‘soulful’ in a ballroom. Nothing is 
more tiresome, and such re marks re 
peated, as they are sure to be, 4! 
ways sound silly in the extreme. 


DON'T BELIEVE Us. 


Pay Due Attention to What Edw. 
Everett Hale, D.D. Says. 


Then Try for Yourself the Remedy He 
Endorses, and be Convinced. 
The purpose of advertising beir g to make 
sales the advertiser is naturally prejudiced 
He may not tell the exact truth, he may not 
tell what is false. But full credit should | 
given to any disinterested, unprejudiced 
When 


author, editor, preacher and literarian 


sider. the “‘outsider’’ is a famous 


uke 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale it is a duty and < 
pleasure to accept the statement made and 
if need be, act upon it. These things being 
so, please read and consider the following 
letter, from the editorial rooms of the Bost 
Commonwealth, 120 
23rd, 1895: 


Tremont street, De 


“| have been much interested in the Kola 
nut asatonic. In Africa, where the Kola 
or Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh 
nuts to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. For some years the medical profession 
has given Kola much attention because of 
its medicinal qualities, but heretofore the 
difficulty has been in getting the fresh nut 
in an available preparation so as to retail 
the medicinal properties. This difficulty is 
now overcome by that remarkable establis! 
ment, the Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co, ot 
La Crosse, Wis., which has put upon the 
market a very efficient and highly approvec 
preparation. I am assured by a caretu 
inquiry among leading physicians and per 
sonal friends, who have used it, and # 
whom I have the utmost confidence, that 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets at 
invaluable in insomnia and all nervous 
diseases. Epw. E. Hate.” 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one months 
treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name © 
box. Kola booklet free. All druggists 
sent direct, Eureka Chemical & Mfg. 
La Crosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass 





Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, $0 cee 
three months, the latter concession being ™*” 


in order to introduce Good Housekeeping 2 
widely as possible into homes where it h#&"" 
been known, its business history having oer 
strated that it holds well its place wherere 
once gets a foothold. : - al 
For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one 1B ‘? 
“Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook 50% 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. «s Pa 
For $3.00 Good Housekeeping ana’ |, 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50. 9 PP. 
largest and best work of its distinguished Mos 
his gives a rare opportunity to secure ©” 
work A two of Good Housekeepings O71, 
and favorite contributors—books of rare “T 
widely recognized and commended, both ag 
domestic and literary merits and excellence 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO. 
Springfield, Mas 
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SPRING AND SUMMER. 


1EW fashions are chiefly of advan- 
\ tage that they may be adapted 
the needs of old gowns. The 
ng to be considered, when you 


ies a new dress, is all your old 


esses. and every other article of 
‘ide wear in your wardrobe. The 


stial considerations in the plan- 
of the new gown are expendi- 
. Really nothing else 
To be provided with 
le changes for all occasions 

+ are likely to make demand 
yn you is to have a_ well stocked 
sardrobe. To possess a lot of gowns 
suited to the wear you are to give 
pont is to be foolish, extravagant 
od badly dressed. To spend money 
new gown that will annul the 


re, occasion. 


iid count. 


sfulness of anything you have 
.dy on hand is most ill advised. 
this has been said in these 


umas before, but—the shops are 
‘emptations, and the fever of buying 

nes upon us these days, and we 
our principles or 
| ourselves suddenly out of 
ket and ill clad. 


just remember 


will venture a few suggestions 
iferent needs for the coming 
m. For the worker who is to 
ite in town, with the hope only 
precious two weeks snatched in 


of a farm house in the 

of the hottest hot weather, 
ial provision is needed. For 
g and well into the warm 


1 
seather, for street and business use, 
t and jacket gown; perhaps 


" 
> of the 


r 
I 


7 


winter skirts will cleanse 
ind press and restiffen, and serve 
with a ready-made jacket of some 
umonizing color or mixture. The 
rtmay be given a footing of new 
material closely overlaid with bands 

braid, the whole new _ border 
dlending with the old material, and 

new jacket may be made to 
natch the new border. 


> 


lhe prettiest and easiest fashion 

tor the jacket will be a belted in 

x back, the belt passing through 

its in the side seams and leaving 

‘ne fronts of the jacket loose. When 

outtoned up, the jacket is either 

ox or half-tight in front. It is 

made to show a bit of collar and 

atthe throat. Early in the 

season you will wear it with a silk 

" ‘airt Waist, or with any bodice that 

sinished with a little yoke or bib 

‘ suitable material and color to 

‘iow at the throat, the jacket being 

tept_closed. A wash _ shirt-waist 

and the belt of the 

‘cket makes the necessary finish at 

‘N€ Waist in front, while the belting 

not the jacket at the back settles 

g “’ question of placket hole and 

: ‘tooping skirt. Still later the 

‘cket will be discarded, and the 

. “itt and shirt-waist and a little 

ait “ape will make the usual street rig. 

“te little cape will perhaps mate- 

‘lize from some skirt of the winter ; 

‘itis to be bought new, then be 

* to get a pretty mixture goods 
‘twill look well with anything. 

‘lf there is any hope that perhaps 

‘May get down the harbor now 

peel se if you can afford a 

i. aay gown for such occa- 

oo oe make it a dark blue 

8 with full pretty skirt, lined 


comes later, 




















OR, 


lightly and made comfortably short, 
the jacket a reefer, and the shirt 
waist a white flannel. Cotton and 
silk are pretty, but you know how 
chill it gets towards evening by 
the salt water. Of course, if that 
suggested cape of yours is made 
blue, or even black, it will serve on 
these occasions with special suita- 
bility, but, since outings are now 
and then only, and work—bless it !— 
is always, don’t sacrifice the every- 
day suitability to the holiday. A 
duck suit, with an extra skirt, will 
make provision for the days when 
you must look cool as well as be 
cool; and, if the shops have as good 
selections this year as they had last, 
you might as well get such a gown 
ready-made. The jacket belted at 
the back, just like the other sug 
gested jacket; the white flannel 
shirt waist will go with this, and any 
of the wash shirts that serve also 
with the business suit. 

For the office, when wool 
hot and white duck too deli- 
cate, have a blue denim; make 
it after the manner of the outing 
blue serge, or let it be a little house 
dress too, and make the round 
bodice quite plainly, with bag front, 
and wide belt, and maybe a little 
cut out at the throat where a white 
yoke can be set in, to match the 
holiday white belt, and the bit of 
white at the sleeves. Sucha gown 
will make a comfortable change for 
tea after the day down town, and 
the blue outing jacket will go with 
it, and the same hat planned for the 
outing dress—if wisely planned. 

For the bits of Sundays, when 
you stay at home and have a lovely 
time all to yourself, nothing is better 
than an assortment of dainty lawn 
wrappers. They come in delicate 
material, set a little low at the 
throat, with a touch of pretty color, 
and at all prices from 98 cents up. 
Remember, nothing is more vulgar 
than a wrapper weighted down with 
ornament and furbelow. You are 
not supposed to be on exhibition in 
a wrapper you know. Its only 
prettiness should be its evident 
comfort, its sweet freshness, and its 


is too 


modesty. 

For wear with one of the white 
duck skirts, a white lawn shirt- 
waist, sheer and absolutely plain, 


except perhaps for the tiny narrow 
lace down either side of the front 
box-pleat. A dainty and simple 
finished corset cover makes a pretty 
line under the waist, a white ribbon 
serves for belt, and you are cool and 
dainty and nota bit over-dressed. 
Of course the duck jacket will go 
over this same shirt waist. 

For evening, a white mohair 
skirt, with a cut-out bodice of some 
of the inexpensive taffeta silks. A 
belt of ribbon to match some color 
in the silk, and a stock collar to 
match with a little cape collar of 
the silk added, may be made to 
match this evening bodice, and if 
you want to be dressy for an after- 
noon tea, the costume may be 
rendered thus high neck. The 
mohair skirt will go with the white 
lawn waist too, and with a pretty 
sash, will make another dressy rig. 
All work and no play, you remember, 
spoils Jack, and all work clothes 
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and no daintinesses spo//s Jill jus 
as surely. 

If the mohair skirt seems to mean 
a little too much expenditure, then 
the dressy skirt of the winter may 
do; the black one, for instance, 
and the taffeta waist will do just the 
same. 

If more provision than the busi- 
ness jacket-and-skirt gown and the 
blue denim must be made, then let 
the outing gown be dark enough 
blue to appear in town, and modify 
the reefer cut of the jacket, and put 
the cost of the white flannel shirt 
waist into more city waists. 

If there are clubs and calls and 
half-dress business occasions to 
meet, when you must be cool and 
yet sufficiently formal in attire,noth- 
ing will serve better than a gown of 
Russian linen or crash. Let the 
skirt be made long —that is, to 
touch the floor prettily. The bodice 
may be either round and bagged, or 
it may be of coat cut, and a front 
of linen-color grass cloth, made over 
some pretty tint of silk, may give 
the final dressy touch. Such adress 
will wear through the season for such 
occasions without soiling, and will 
then cleanse perfectly. The skirt will 
serve with your white lawn waist and 
ribbon belt too. You see sucha 
wardrobe is inexpensive, and yet the 
stay-in-town woman will find herself 
comfortable with such changes. Her 
blessed two weeks out of town need 
no more provision than the wrappers 
and the white duck skirt and the 
waists make. ‘Though, if another 
dress may be afforded, then let us 
have one of flannellette, witha little 
belted-in Russian blouse waist, 
which same waist will do jacket ser- 
vice over other shirt waists. 

Hats? A light yellow sailor with 
a white band —is that too youthful 
for the white duck array? <A _ blue 
one for the denim and the blue out- 
ing dress? Then let’s have a black 
straw trimmed with bunched-up 
white muslin and some white wings. 
Maybe you had one last year ; if so, 
it serves again. And the shape may 
be whatever seems suitable. Wear 
a black and white spotted veil, and 
the hat will go with any gown you 
have. For business, a straw planned 
to go with the business rig. 

Gloves? Good light button ones. 
They cleanse forever and are always 
fresh and pretty looking. White 
ones with black at the backs, worn 
with the duck, and that black and 
white hat complete a very dainty 
costume. 

Shoes? Dull tan, that they may 
go with white or blue. No black; 
more tan, if you can afford more. 
And, for dress, a pair of white suéde. 
These will always cleanseand will 
serve a long time. Their color makes 
them suitable enough for dancing, 
and their plainness makes them 
serve with an all-white gown for 
other occasions. Black leather is 
not a good choice for any occasion, 
unless you get a pair of black kid 
half-high buckled slippers. These 
will do for dressy occasion and the 
house, and they wear very well. A 
white bow put on over the buckle 
will adapt them sufficiently to a white 
evening gown to make it possible 
for you to dispense with the white 
suede. 

Petticoats? A white mohair one, 
made comfortably short with a pretty 
ruffie and, if maybe,a little quilling of 
white satin ribbon on the ruffle. 
This will serve on any occasion that 
is not a business or rainy day one. 
A change of plaid gingham skirts for 
under the cloth gowns. _ Did I tell 
you that the blue denim can be lined 
with a bright plaid gingham, and be 
all the prettier? Socan the blue 
serge. 





READY 
In Our Retail Clothing Department 


Kvening Dress Suits, 


Correct in every particular of fabric an 
Style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 
All made in our workshops on the 
premises. 
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MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 WASHINCTON ST. 


A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


In. Noother cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles: 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
| diseases, and 
, every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 





name, 


The distinguishe 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gonraud’s Cream’ as the 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair with 
jury to the ski¢ 

FRED T. 
St., N. Y¥. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
CH Beware of Base imitations. late Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


One 
Also 
out in- 


HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 












ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONUS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
mificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 

} BOX 1s given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 


[. E. FLETCHER & C0. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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CUFFS, 


ALWAYS GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
+: THE BEST MADE :- 


ES 
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NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 














Custom Shirts to Measure. 


L. E. Fleteher & C0 


158 Boylston Street, 





opp. the Common. 
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IGHT opera has reigned almost 
without rival on the Boston 
stage this week. At the Tremont 
Theatre ‘ His Excellency,’ Gilbert’s 
latest musical satire,has won hearty 
favor by the quaint humor of its 
libretto, its tuneful and merry music, 
its charm as a spectacle, and the 
spirit and grace ofits interpretation. 
We have had nothing more Gilbertian 
in a long day, than the story of the 
practical joker ‘hoist with his own 
petard’ whose jest turns earnest be 
fore his eyes, to his eminent discom- 
posure. Many of the incidental sit- 
vations are capitally imagined ; 
for instance — a spectacle not alto- 
gether novel to Boston — the dance 
of the stalwart soldiers suddenly 
turned coryfhées. The interpretation 
of the delightful little opera is level 
with its merit. | Miss Nancy MclIn- 
tosh, as the wandering minstrel lass, 
is wonderfully sweet, delicate, gay 
and charming; her sympathetic 
voice suiting ideally the gently me- 
lodious ballads which fall to her 
share. Mr. Cairns James as Gri/- 
Jenfeld has much dry, likable humor. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre ‘The 
Artist’s Model,’ a dramatic extrava- 
ganza on the general lines followed 
by the ‘Shop Girl’ has scored a suc- 
cess. Less droll and richer in seri- 
ous sentiment than the ‘Shop Girl,’ 
it yet has many moments of quaint 
and laughter-creating gvrotesquerte, 
chief of these the immitable dancing 
of Mr. Fred Wright, whose Cripps is 
a character-creation worthy of the 
setting of legitimate comedy. The 
movement of the operetta is spirited, 
the setting and costumes handsome 
and effective, and the acting and 
singing excellently hearty and ar- 
tistic. 

At the Park Theatre the ‘ County 
Fair,’ perennially amusing, making 
honest and straightforth appeal to 
our laughter and our tears,is making 
anew and welcome visit. At the 
Bowdoin Square ‘Theatre ‘The 
World,’ that thrilling spectacular 
melodrama has delighted large audi- 
ences ; and init Mr. Boucicault and 
Miss Martinot have won new laurels 
for their picturesque and effective 
work. At the Boston Museum ‘ The 
Gay Parisians’ dances the week 
merrily through. At the Boston 
Theatre ‘Madame Sans-Géne’ in. 
terests and thanks to its fidelity to 
historical fact, instructs the town. 

The Mikado has proved the ex- 
pected success at the Castle Square, 
but the management is ambitious. 
It will return to grand opera —if 
Mignon may be called grand opera 
next week. 

It is doubtful whether many of the 
younger generation here in Boston 
have ever heard Mignon. Once the 
gavotte and Kennst du das land were 
whistler’s delights; now one rarely 
hears them. Mr. Ambroise Thomas 
will never write again. His fame 
rested chiefly on this opera — an un- 
stable enough foundation. His 
school is departed; one’s enjoyment 
of Mignon is historical rather than 
esthetic. 

Perhaps one reason why it has not 
been presented more often of late 
lies in the difficulty of Philina’s part. 
The music runs high and is florid, 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


Sutherland 
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Not every rpc can sing it. 
dently the Castle Square det wlio 
can; Miss Fatmah Diard has been 
brought from Paris for the engage 
ment. She is to sing the florid roles 
in a series of old operas which the 
Castle Square is laudably preparing 
to give. Lucia is among them; no 
ess. 

The rest of the cast for Mignon is 
as follows. Mignon, Miss Lane and 
Miss Mason alternately; Wilhelm 
Meister, Mr. Persse; Lothario, Mr. 
Wolff; Laertes,Mr. Murray ; Giamo, 
Mr. Wooley; Frederick, Miss Hattie 
Ladd. What she will do with the 
gavotte remains to be seen. 

The scenery, especially the con 
flagration, usually rather ridiculous, 
is announced as e ay et even rates 
according to the 
standard which is high. 


Castle Square 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
English 


more than 


Saved from the Sea, the 
melodrama which ran for 
a year at the Princess’ Theatre, Lon- 
don, will be next week’s attraction 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre. 

The story of the play is said to be 
founded on fact. Nancy Ellington 
has been saved from the sea by her 
husband Dan, a young fisherman. 
She is an heiress, but does not know 
it, and to secure her property, her 
cousin, a second villain and a jealous 
fisherman, conspires against her life. 
The jealous fisherman is killed by 
mistake and Nancy’s husband is ac 
cused and condemned to death for 
the murder. But the gallows fails to 
work on three trials and 
tence iscommuted to life imprison- 
ment. Of course he escapes and the 
real murderers are eventually appre- 
hended. Saved from the Sea is con- 
structed on lines such as seem to 
please nearly all classss of the the- 
atre going public. The play is given 
a remarkably handsome production, 
no less than eleven sets of special 
scenery being used. The company 
is said to be unusually strong and 
the unbounded enthusiasm and suc- 
cess which has been attained in other 
cities will undoubtedly be duplicated 
here. 


Dan’s sen- 


All sorts and conditions of people 
can find something to amuse them at 
Keith’s next week. Not that that is 
anything unusual, at all, for it would 
be rather a singular thing to discover 
some one who was dissatisfied with 
Mr. Keith’s entertainments, especi- 
ally the numbers of ladies and chil- 
dren that are constant attendants at 
the matinees, where they are accorded 
the same attention and courtesy that 
they would receive in their own 
homes. The Black Patti, whom a 
severe cold prevented from appear- 
ing last week, will be heard in selec- 
tions that will range from grand 
opera to the well loved home songs ; 
and the talented and dainty Italian 
violiniste, Signora de la Rocca will 
be heard for the last times. A 
novelty, and one that will prove ex- 
tremely popular, no doubt, will be 
the introduction of illustrated songs 
by Prof. Maxwell, which are among 
the most beautiful things exhibited 
cm the variety stage today. The 
vocalist has an excellent baritone 
voice and his repertoire consists of 


deoctiitien songs, such as an account 
of a big fire, that is illustrated from 
the starting out of the engine and 
other apparatus to the final subduing 
of the flames. John Higgins, a 
famous English athlete, will give ex- 
hibitions of his jumping powers, and 
all the other acts are of the customary 


hirst Class Character, 


s Excellency will begin a second 
week at the Tremont Theatre on 
Monda:, March 9, and this will be 
also the last week but one of tiie en- 
gagement of this Gilbertian success. 
A series of splendid audiences have 
man'‘fested their enthusiasm at the 
beautiful production given this 
by Mr. George Ed- 
Theatre 
Company and the 
principal artists, from the first 
night of their appearance, have be- 
come deservedly popular, as Miss 
Nancy McIntosh has fully realized 
the ideas formed from the reports of 
her beauty and ability that preceded 
her, and Mr. Steger shows 
wonderful advancement in his art, 
and makes a most 


charming opera 
London = Lyric 


Opera 


wardes’s 
Comic 


Julius 


sympathetic and 


interesting hero. 


The next attraction at the Tre 
mont Theatre will be Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, who will begin a limited 
engagement on Monday, March 23. 
with a presentation, for the first time 
here, of her great play, in which she 
has been resplendently successful, 
Izeyl. This will be Mme. Bern- 
hardt’s first appearance in this city 
in four years, and during the engage- 
ment she will more than likely be 
seen in her entire repertoire, includ 
ing Magda and Gismonda. ‘The sale 
of seats for the Bernhardt engage 
ment will open at the Box Office, 
Monday, March 16. 


Miss Nancy MacIntosh who is the 
sister of big Barr MacIntosh, is mak 
ing herself popular in town, not only 
by her charming workin His Excel. 
lency, but by her unaffected gracious- 
ness socially. 


The members of the Saved From 
the Sea Company wil! be welcomed 
back tothe Bowdoin Square Theatre 
by many friends. Mr. Boyd Putnam, 
has repeated his Boston hit every- 
where the piece has played. i 


rhere is chance of seeing dainty 
Minnie Dupree, and Eugene Ormond 
of the Burmah Co. in a special per- 
formance to be given soon in Boston. 


The Smith College graduates made 
about ¢s50oo on their production of 
The Tempest. 

Miss Katherine Kidder will be the 
guest of honor at the Playgoers’ next 
informal At Home, Tuesday. Prof. 
Von Daell, at the regular meeting 
this week read a most interesting 
paper on the art of Sardou. 

Marie Studholme is as pretty as 
they say, and fetching too, all this in 
a new way. 

They really say that Mr. Mans- 
field has engaged to lecture in the 
Chautauqua course next 

The Aubrey Boucicault—Martinot 
Company is to playa N. Y. City en- 
gagement. 


summer, 


Duse in Magda at The 
Museum next month. 


Calve didn’t sing Monday 
in Baltimore. Carmen was 
almost at the last moment. 


Boston 


night 
taken off 


The Playgoers Monday night after- 
theatre suppers are proving more and 
more popular. 


The Artist’s 
three weeks. 


Model is here for 


Marsr Van and Marriage close at 
the Empire tonight, in N. Y., and 
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Monday Clyde ¥ Fitch’s new p! 
the French of course, comes ,; 
the cast will be the best sire 
the company, including J. 
and Ida Conquest. It 

that Henry Miller will n 
lead at the Empire next s. 
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A special 
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performance 
Sweet Lavender j; at 
in April,for a charitable purpose, 
cast will be professional, and 
order, including several p| 

tified with the piece at its 

at the Boston 
aro. 


Museum 


It is expected that the 
Neilson Terry and Mr. 
’97 return to this country wit! 
own company Mrs. Tern 
many friends in Boston, 
equally popular in Baltim 
Mr. Hare has been playing ti 


Robert is to « 
matic school in a suburb near | 


ington. 


Downing 


With so many old actors 
to lecturing, variety, teacl 
bankruptcy, farming 


ring, ., th 
young folks ought to get a chance 





Amusements. 


Wik» KEITH'S 


MARCH 9 
The Marvelous Vocalist, 


BLACK PATTI. 


Star List Vaudeville 


Talent, 


Write for copy of Handsome 
Souvenir booklet of the most 
Theatre in the World. 


BOW DOIN pele — 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON..... 
Week March 9. Matinees Wed. and § 


Return of the Greatest Melodramatic 
of the Season, 


SAVED vie SEA 


The Original water 


Same Magnificent Scenery and Et 


“SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler 
Tel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREI 


MONDAY, MAR. 9, 


MIGNON 


) Prices Bal nya rchestra 3) 
¢ ‘ 
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BOSTON MUSEUM, 


THE LAUGHTER SUCCESS! 
8ra WEEK of 


THE GAY 
PARISTANS 


Pronounced by CROWDED HUY2=* 
the BEST, BRIGHTEST, Pl 
and MERRIEST Farce produc 
many seasons, 
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